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LONELY 
KWEI CHEN 
Lonely, there in the thicket a baby bird, 
Pitifully, she cries in the wind. 
“She has lost her mother!” a child sighs; 
“Why are you grieving?” others ask. 





THE PINES 
KWEI CHEN 


Ah, Pines! 

Ye live as ever 

Even in winter time, 
When the lives of all of us, 
Your little brothers, 

Are dead or hidden! 


Ye wear snow, 

Ye drink frost, 
Distinguishing yourselves 
From all! 
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In merciless July heat, 
Also, ye live, ever green, 
Ye put to shame all 

Who surrender to Nature! 


The Bamboo, 

Your friend, 

In the Far East— 

Oh far away from you— 
In my dreaming, 

Last night he came, 
Greeting you through me. 


He said: 

“Language in greetings, 

We plants use not; 

We know not artful talk. 

I offer to my friends 

But my pure and humble heart, 
My bowing, respectful leaves, 


Wishing them health, 


) 





STRANGER THAN FICTION 
DALLAS LORE SHARP 


When I was an undergraduate in Brown, it seemed quite out of 


order either to write or to read a popular work on science. It also 


seemed difficult for scientists to produce such a work. At college, 
interest in science was next to interest in athletics; it was the mov- 
ing educational spirit at Brown, many more students electing the 
science courses than the courses in letters and philosophy. There 
was no lack of technical books and monographs. Science was popu- 
lar; but not popular science and popular scientific books. And if 
Alexander Winchell in his Walks and Talks in the Geological Field 
touched the rocks after the dramatic manner of Moses, his scientific 
brethern murmured. It wasn’t scientific to make an igneous rock 
spout poetry. 

Long before I started for college, I licked up the science and the 
poetry of Winchell’s Walks and Talks and looked around for more. 
I found The Story of the Earth and Man by Sir J]. W. Dawson, the 
rather solid meat of Archibald Geikie and Hugh Miller, and our 
state geological reports. Then from over the edge of the world ap- 
peared the Popular Science Monthly, The Warfare of Science by 
Andrew D. White, and the Lay Sermons of Huxley—so my scien- 
tific reading stood out to sea. 

Such was “popular science” a generation ago. Behind this 
reading, as preparation for it, was my Gilbert White’s Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, the first book I personally owned; and still earlier 
in my teens, a borrowed life of John James Audubon. But such 
books were scarce, and especially scarce in my neighborhood. Out 
of the Youth’s Companion, from the vivid pen of Arabella Buckley 
and others, I got some of the sounded science and best writing of 
my times. 

But the scientists as a whole were not concerned with the pub- 
lic, though the public as a whole was very much concerned with the 
scientists. The attitude of the public was accurately reflected in the 
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elective studies of the students at Brown. I was born three years 
before “the great” Agassiz died, coming into my early scientific 
enthusiasm at the time when his influence was fruiting in the shape 
of scientific clubs and societies in every village of the land. We 
boys had a naturalists’ club. We subscribed to several scientific 
journals after the order of the Odlogist, a bird-egg-collecting maga- 
zine. A course in entomology, quite outside the regular program, 
was organized at the Institute where I was a student, because a few 
of us boys begged for it—the principal, a wonderful man, buying 
for us out of his own pocket a copy of Packard’s Guide to the Study 
of Insects, to which was added Emerton’s Spiders, if I remember, as 
the textbooks of the course. 

The desire for scientific knowledge was never more common. 
Yet popular scientific writing was far from common. Pure science 
knew no public. The schools of scientists warred among them- 
selves, they appealed to each other; but they neither warred with, 
nor appealed to, the public. The public had not yet grown up and 
possessed the earth. Scientists, no less than magnates, could say, 
“The public be damned!” 

I remember my own discomfort among the biologists at Brown, 
because of my interest in “nature study.” That was “moonshine.” 
In the Biological Club to which I was admitted as a Freshman, 
were Professor A. S. Packard, the author of the Guide to the Study 
of Insects; Dr. H. C. Bumpus, head of the department, and execu- 
tive head of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts; together with a group of brilliant younger men 
who were then laying the foundations of what today is Brown’s 
strongest department. Professor Packard was a member of every 
European scientific society. He had written scores of books and 
monographs, on subjects from bugs and blind fishes in the Mam- 
moth Cave to fish hooks in the most ancient of kitchen middens, 
all of it romantic stuff—movie stuff—yet given only to the narrow- 
est of scientific circles through the most technical of journals. I 
was nearly read out of the club later when I published in the jour- 
nal Science a popular article on the laboratory at Woods Hole. 

Utterly different is the attitude of science now. There is as 
much “pure” science as ever, probably more; but what is done se- 
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cretly in the laboratory this morning is broadcast in the afternoon 
—the atmospheric envelope surrounding society, a great resonator 
speaking aloud and personally to all mankind. This is the general 
public’s day, and science along with music is “on the air.” 

We hardly needed the court scene in Tennessee between sci- 
ence and religion to show us (though it did show us) how interested 
jn the general public science has become. The free-for-all fight 
which followed that Tennessee court trial has involved the scientific 
world. A flood of books on evolution and science in general is still 
pouring over that religious dam at Dayton, and no purpose in them 
is more evident than the purpose to please the public. 

Scientific writing has acquired style. Our scientists have learned 
the art of writing and learned it well. On the whole they are better 
writers than our poets and novelists. Page by page, I have not read 
a novel of late that can be compared for sheer quality of literary 
style with Beebe’s Arcturus Adventure, or for unadorned excite- 
ment with Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 

Of course the scientist has an advantage in his matter. Truth is 
stranger than fiction. You dare do things with facts that would be 
fatal to your veracity should you try with fancies. Beebe’s Ad- 
venture is highly romantic material; there are more dramatic situa- 
tions per page than Nick Carter could possibly handle. Or take the 
opening chapter of Dr. Dorsey’s book. It reads like a primer. But 
the fifty-seven pages have to do with “The life cycle and the hu- 
man race,” beginning with the ovum and the sperm cell—the maj- 
esty of the theme, and the wonder of the process, requiring nothing 
but statement, sheer statement, to give the style the compelling 
power of constant climax. 

The quality of the matter does not wholly account for the nota- 
ble quality in the style of present scientific writing; nor does the 
growing consciousness on the part of science that it is fast ap- 
proaching the bound where sight and faith merge, where science 
and religion merge, where truth and beauty merge, and where the 
outer life of man within his world of facts shall pass into that inner 
life, his world of hopes and dreams, without a barrier of horizon 
bound. Science was never less sure of itself than today, never readi- 
er to guess, never so daring in its dreams. I recently heard a great 
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chemical engineer at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
say that four years of study in the humanities in college were all 
too few to fit the coming scientists for their ranging problems in a 
realm where technique is to be taken for granted, but where the 
imagination, as with the prophet, must first come crying and pre- 
paring the way. 

There is still a third cause for this purpose on the part of sci- 
ence to appeal to the public, namely, its growing social conscious- 
ness; its growing conviction that pure and applied science are fic- 
tions; that all science is pure and all is applicable to human life, as 
a manner of living, and as a mode of thinking, and as a way of faith. 

And, withal, science is in earnest and is deeply sincere. It is 
doing great things and has acquired the grace which comes with 
power. It is joyous, for it knows the love which casts out fear. 
Here science is in sharp contrast to fiction and poetry, these latter 
never having put up a bigger bluff than they are staging at present; 
the outstanding quality of the last batch of American poetry (the 
“free verse” and the forms affected by it) being a self-awareness, 
an attitudinizing in a sort of protean prose. 

Few novels and fewer volumes of poetry since 1919 have sold 
so steadily or so abundantly as Slosson’s Creative Chemistry,’ be- 
cause, no doubt, few have told so interesting a story. The book is 
now in its 144th thousand. To be sure the silly world-war pinned 
all of its honors on the breast of chemistry, which accounts for 
much of this sale. The creators of the coming silly war are pinning 
all of their faith to chemistry, and committing to it all of their 
plans. This accounts for more sales. Chemistry is now captain 
over all of the forces of Armageddon on both sides of the Rhine and 
the Brine. But this is not all. 

Commander in chief of the forces of war, chemistry is director 
in chief of all of the industrial operations of peace, and no doubt 
that fact accounts for more of the popularity of Mr. Slosson’s book. 
Our civilization is at present chemical rather than Christian, and 
Slosson is writing for the Faithful who are keen about such chapters 
as “Coal-Tar Colors,” “Cellulose,” “The Race for Rubber,” and, 
especially, “What Comes from Corn.” What made me read the 
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book, however, being a Quaker and a college professor, and a con- 
genital “dry,” was not only the excitement of the matter, but also 
the fun of the reading—the humor, the wit, the literary quality of 
the simple, forward-moving prose. I suspect that the larger part of 
the 144 thousand are simple-minded readers like myself. 

Here on my desk lie two recent books on evolution: Human 
Life as the Biologist Sees It by Vernon Kellog’ and Evolution and 
Religion in Education*® by Henry Fairfield Osborn. Both men are 
authorities in this field, but both are also literary; their science is 
not diluted, or “written down,” for the public, but rather mightily 
enhanced in its reach and power by their broad humanism. 

Professor Kellogg’s Human Life, like all his writing on sub- 
jects from insects to the largest of national and world-problems, is 
intensely biological and utterly human—the speech of a scientist 
in the laboratory who now and again picks up his telephone to say 
“hello” to his wife and baby at home. We all have wives and babies 
at home, or wish we might have. Science, with them mixed in it, is 
different from science out of a bottle of alcohol. And how, after all, 
the human element of wife and child does determine the finals in 
life as a biologist sees it, “that man, by virtue of the possession of 
a social inheritance, as contrasted with the biological inheritance, 
which is all the inheritance that other animal species have 
has in his own hands a great instrument for determining the fate 
of himself as species; the future of mankind.” Here figure the wife 
and baby. 

If the reader objects to wife and baby on the score of pure sci- 
ence, I fall back upon the premise that there is no such science— 
not at this juncture in our knowledge. Even astronomy is snooping 
with its telescope for wives and babies among the stars. We cannot 
eliminate the human element in the scientific equation any more, 
for if science is concerned with the monkey in man, it is equally 
concerned with the man in man, there being little good science at 
the present writing which is not religious, just as there is little good 
religion which is not in method scientific. 

William James some years ago, speaking of a new book, Crea- 
tive Evolution by Henri Bergson, said: “‘Bergson’s resources in the 
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way of erudition are remarkable, and in the way of expression they 
are simply phenomenal. ... . If anything can make hard things 
easy to follow, it is a style like Bergson’s.” We expect literary style 
of Frenchmen. They all go to school to literature first. They begin 
by learning to write. So did William James; and what he says of 
Bergson we can say with all sincerity of our greatest living English 
and American scientists. 

Iam fresh from reading Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn’s Ev- 
olution and Religion in Education—one of many books occasioned 
by the Scopes trial—fresh from chapters entitled “Crossing Swords 
with the Fundamentalists,” “Evolution and Religion,” ‘The Earth 
Speaks to Bryan,” and “How to Teach Evolution in the Schools.” 
The scientific Modernist should read the book for its religion; the 
Fundamentalist should read it for its science; and all of us, though 
we may stand in need of neither science nor prayer, should read it 
for the good of our thinking and the improvement of our manners 
and our writing. 

If I seem to be putting some other than the science-ax to grind 
in this paper it may be the better-writing-ax, the habit of grinding 
that tool, after twenty-five years in the classroom being strong upon 
me. I was trained as a biologist, and am profoundly interested in 
the advance of that science and of all science. But we advance in 
knowledge faster than we advance in grace and wisdom, our pur- 
pose to prevent war, for example, lagging far behind our skill in 
making war. When knowledge and wisdom are combined as we 
find them in Professor Osborn’s work, and in so much of the recent 
scientific writing, that leaven of the spirit is as significant to our 
collective life as the meal in which it is working. 

Take as an extreme illustration of the new factual writing, Pro- 
fessor Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like Human Beings.* Here is a 
book of facts about the human body and the human habits, facts 
thick and fast as in the dictionary, and much more furious. The 
method of the book reminds you somehow of the miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand, breaking up the human body, as the 
loaves and fishes were broken, into pages and pages of interesting 
fragments, so many more than you can eat at the first reading that 
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you gather them up, about twelve basketfuls at the end of every 
section, for a second feast. Yet the book is a story, and it reads 
like a story, though it has the appearance of a collection of class- 
room notes. It is the unplotted, primal stuff of all human stories, 
and so is of universal human interest. But it differs from older 
writing not so much in fact as in frankness. Science has always 
been honest, but it has not always dared to be itself in print. But 
since Mrs. Grundy has dropped her hoopskirts, science looks at 
her frankly and goes by with an honest grin. When the parson 
lays aside his affected collar and coat and his more affected mind 
and becomes, like Mrs. Grundy, as simple, naked and human a 
thing as the weather permits, then science won’t be afraid of either 
society or religion, and all books will be written as sincerely as Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings. 

They won’t all feel the same nudging humor in their short ribs, 
nor get the same accidental jabs of wit in the endoctrines to keep 
them secreting such readable paragraphs up and down their pages, 
perhaps; yet they shall have their own, if other, virtues. There are 
“hormones” of style in Dr. Dorsey’s volume which all writing folk 
might wish to have had inherent in their own creative protoplasm. 

“Outlines” are the vogue at present, and ‘“‘Universal Histories” 
the rage with the public, yet the least satisfactory of books either to 
read or write are these compendiums. Only fragments of knowl- 
edge can be included from any given field, and these can be treated 
only fragmentarily. It is a harrowing experience in a natural his- 
tory. I have tried it as editor and writer. Perhaps The Riverside 
Natural History was as successful a compilation of this kind as was 
ever made in this country, though the work is heavy with learning 
and with a purpose to freight it below the water-line with facts. 

Very different is The New Natural History® by J. Arthur Thom- 
son where crowded fact gives way for a style quite open and narra- 
tive, with room even for gaiety and digression. Professor Thomson 
lacks nothing of authority. His matter is in competent hands; and 
so is his manner. The three volumes are excellent book-making, 
lavishly illustrated with many colored plates; and as every home 
and school library needs a general natural history, this one should 
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meet that need. The faults of the work are the inherent faults of all 
such aggregations of knowledge, here chiefly those of limitation 
and selection. The curse of impersonality, the deck-hand-mark of 
the uninterested compiler is not upon The New Natural History. 
The quality of personality gives it distinction and charm through- 
out. We only wish there were six volumes instead of three. 

I come back to Beebe’s Arcturus Adventure for a closing word 
to this paper, not because that story sums up all the virtues of 
this new scientific writing, for it doesn’t quite, though it does sum 
up most of the faults. But dulness is not one of these faults. Scien- 
tists are not dull anymore. Beebe delights and worries me. Per- 
haps it is unfair to say the literary man in him runs away with the 
scientific man; yet one is constantly impressed with the fact that, 
as for Beebe himself, the adventure on the ship was distinctly less 
exciting than this adventure on the press. 

The American Museum of Natural History is there in New 
York to make Mr. Beebe bring back and label his specimens; and 
he seems to get them both along the Edge of the Jungle and at Gal- 
apogos: World’s End and in The Arcturus out of the Sargasso Sea. 
I am interested in the specimens, too; but the thing I wish to point 
out in this paper is the interest and the joy I find in the reading of 
his books—a joy of style rather than of “specimen.” 

Exceedingly well-read in literature, and amazingly in com- 
mand of his reading, with what seems a natural aptitude for words 
and phrases and with a natural ear for the music of their rhythms, 
the author pulls up his mile-deep dredges as a producer runs up 
the curtain on his stage; and the drama of the under-water world 
begins. The Arcturus Adventure, like every book I have named in 
this paper, is on its beam-ends with adventure, yet has science 
enough for cargo in the hold to bring it on its keel low-laden into 
port. 











































THE ENGLISH OF COMMERCE 
JOHN B. OPDYCKE 


THE OLD CONTROVERSY 

Time was when the mention of Commercial English or the 
English of Commerce to a group of educators would “start a 
spirit,” and a very stubborn spirit at that. But that time has hap- 
pily passed. It is now “conceded by all” that special training in 
those elements of English study that pertain principally to com- 
mercial pursuits should be given the high-school pupils who desire, 
or who are obliged, upon leaving school to enter business. And it is 
conceded as a corollary that those elements, segregated for special 
intensified study, constitute a body of secondary-school learning 
permissibly and preferably called Commercial English, or the Eng- 
lish of Commerce. 

The quarrel, what there has been of it, between the “academi- 
cian” and the “commercialist” has been very largely the result of 
unsympathetic misunderstanding. The former, never having seen 
close at hand the economic pressure upon many high-school chil- 
dren, and never having himself been directly interested in business, 
quite naturally stood aloof from any movement that, as he thought, 
tended to short-cut training in the mother-tongue for utilitarian 
ends. He argued that directing a child’s dialectic apperceptions 
tradeward is a none too lovely business. The latter held that it is a 
distinctly lovely business to turn a child’s dialectic apperceptions 
in any helpful direction. He believes the study of trade to be en- 
nobling—quite as ennobling as some literature, which in the ma- 
jority of cases goes directly to trade for its subject matter, and far 
more ennobling than literature as “she is taught” in many places. 
The academician, in short, shows himself in the argument as yet the 
subject-teacher. The commercialist shows himself this and more, 
namely, a pupil-teacher. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of teaching the English of commerce is not, as 

some would claim, to make children more efficient tools of trade by 
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instructing them in special vocabularies and different kinds of shop 
talk. This aim is, rather, to fit them for their life, for the niche in 
life that economic conditions make it imperative they be fitted into. 
And the aim also is to provide these pupils with a sense of values for 
well-rounded living. No one has ever yet, to our knowledge, con- 
tended that business education or any phase of it is of itself a com- 
plete education. All its sponsors contend that only when business 
education is combined in proper balance with the customary aca- 
demic subjects, does a complete education result. Courses, like the 
one reproduced at the end of this paper, are not intended for con- 
sumption alone and to be unaccompanied. They are, rather, but a 
part of the English work in a school, the other part consisting of 
reading or literature, in about equal doses with the work in com- 
mercial and vocational composition. But we submit that a three- or 
four-year graded course in business letter-writing; in composition 
based upon subjects taken from industry, business, economics, 
community civics, domestic and foreign trade, and the like; in 
word study, spelling, punctuation, figures of speech, advertising 
and selling, would of itself make somewhat for a sense of values for 
well-rounded living. 

Those of us who are enthusiasts in the cause of the English of 
commerce believe thoroughly in the spirit of the marketplace, to 
be sure, but we resent the accusation that we are sacrificing English 
to industrial efficiency. As a matter of fact English courses have 
been known to be sacrificed on the altar of artificial intellectualism. 
Those of us who try to interpret life by living it prefer to follow 
Emerson’s dictum: “If you would learn to write, it is in the street 
you must learn it. Both for the vehicle and for the aims of fine arts, 
you must frequent the public square. The people, and not the col- 
lege, is the writer’s forum.”’ And many of us are very sure that it 
is impossible to separate literature from life, no matter how hard 
some of our teachers and professors of literature try to divorce 
the two. 

DEFINITION 


Teachers of commercial English do not believe that there is any 
such thing as commercial English in the sense in which they are 
misunderstood, any more than they believe that there is such a 
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thing as mechanical or gardening or hardware English. They be- 
lieve that language must be adapted to the work required of it. The 
English of commerce has its vocabulary, just as any technical sub- 
ject has. Its style is that of the spoken word. The better the spoken 
word, the better its written form is adapted to business-building 
purposes. Business style is correct, specific, crisp, strong, beautiful 
—beautiful with the glory of the athlete’s body. In it there is no 
atom of waste, but in every fiber the dynamic force of attraction, 
interest, and persuasion to action. Macaulay and Burke adapted 
language to meet their specific purposes. Lawyers and doctors and 
preachers adapt language to meet their respective purposes. Is 
there something ignoble in the business man’s doing the same 
thing? Is he not entitled to the privilege of marshaling the artillery 
of words to his ends also? We think he is. And we refuse to have 
these ends abstractly identified with money-getting, and to have it 
said, therefore, that teachers of commercial English enforce em- 
phasis upon money-getting. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth; no argument could be more dishonest and unjust. 





LITERATURE NOT LEGISLATED OUT 


Those who shrug at commercial education, and especially at 
the English of commerce, have the feverish fear that literature is 
to be neglected, to be cheated out of its own, in commercial curricu- 
la. The fear is unjustified. But some of us engaged in commercial 
work are disciples of the late Professor Hiram Corson, who for 
years sent out from Cornell University students inspired by his 
vocal interpretation of the great masterpieces of literature. We 
have done much reading of literature to high-school pupils and 
have allowed the “teaching of literature” to begin and end there. 
The pupil reactions were almost invariably thoroughly satisfactory 
and enjoyable. We began teaching years ago with vivisection of lit- 
erary masterpieces, but during that period of utter darkness we 
never had a single spontaneous reaction from the pupils in our 
classes. Not so very long ago we visited a teacher of teachers in a 
large university in the East. The recitation, on The Merchant of 
Venice, was opened by the “professor” with, “Well, what’s on your 
minds?’ He was a mad, mad wag! A young woman from the West, 
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a future teacher, asked, “Why did Shylock want the pound of 
flesh?” This was meat for a twenty-minute general discussion! 
Then the “professor” interrupted with, “Anything else?” Another 
ardent member of the class asked, “‘What is the real purpose of the 
casket plot?” Another twenty-minute general discussion! Then 
another devilish “Anything else?” from the “professor.” A third 
twenty-minute discussion, then the bell, and the ‘“‘professor’s”’ an- 
nouncement, ““That’s all. Next time Macbeth.” 

Now, this is the sort of thing that many an academician con- 
tends—or used to contend—will provide from literature values for 
well-rounded living. This is the sort of random-roving ‘‘motiva- 
tion” that has for so long a time made the product of our high 
schools the laughing stock of those men and women who live in, 
for, and with the world. We have seen and heard, and, in the past, 
done so much of it, that we could favor a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting it. We should rather be accused of perpetrating a trav- 
esty on education than be caught doing this kind of thing in an 
English classroom. Part of our fight with ourselves to get away 
from this old ‘“dryasdust” formalism in the teaching of literature to 
pupils who do not have the opportunity of going to college, and to 
get right into life and the unaffected love of literature with those 
pupils, has resulted in the reaction to commercial and vocational 
English. It has saved the day for us. It has likewise saved litera- 
ture for our pupils in the classroom. And it has resulted in the con- 
struction of the syllabus in commercial and vocational composition 
reproduced below. The work as here laid out covers the last year 
of junior high school and the three years of senior high school. It is 
doubtful whether the English work of the first two years of junior 
high school should be differentiated along special lines. The work 
here planned presupposes that English, including oral English, is 
taught five periods a week, one or two of which are given over to the 
reading of literature, and the remaining three or four to the work in- 
dicated in the syllabus. This is the only syllabus of the kind, as far 
as we know, that has “stood the test,” that is, that has been official- 
ly approved by the authorities in a large city, and has been tried 
out successfully and enthusiastically by the teachers of English in 
large city high schools. A reproduction of the outline follows: 





























































THE ENGLISH OF COMMERCE 


A Syllabus in English Composition 


Commercial and Vocational 


By Joun B. OppycKE 
FOUR YEARS 
Five Periods Weekly 


FOREWORD 


To enable pupils to read intelligently and intelligibly; to equip them to 
speak and write accurately; to inspire them with an unaffected pleasure in the 
reading of good literature—these should be the general aims of the high school 
teacher of English. 

If, in addition, thru the guidance and instruction of their teachers, com- 
mercial pupils may be brought to some understanding of the far-reaching and 
up-lifting significance of trade and industry and commerce; if they may be 
nade to see that the real business of the world, whether that business be big or 
little, is both an art and a science; if they may in some measure be led to ac- 
quire facility in business expression by means of the study of specialized vocab- 
ularies and by live discussion of subjects pertaining to the commerce and in- 
dustry of the community in which they live and in the world; if, in other words, 
their dialectic may be directed tradeward and the formation of their appercep- 
tions similarly motivated—why, then, their teachers shall have been teachers of 
English not merely, but ambassadors of business and missionaries of enterprise 
as well, 

In fine, to read a little, to speak a little, to write a little, to enjoy a little 
the father tongue of the here and now as well as the mother tongue of the then 
and there, constitute the whole of the training in English for the pupil who 
would sally forth from high school into the world of work. 

The placement of subject-matter in the following syllabus will be found 
at variance in some respects with the regulation syllabi in both oral English and 
written English. The variance, however, is never so great as to be cause for dis- 
qualifying pupils studying under this course from the uniform state and city 
examinations given at regular intervals. 

Newspapers, magazines, advertising, salesmanship, finance, industry, man- 
agement, secretarial work, and other allied activities, are closely connected with 
commercial life. Therefore the commercial high school must devote some of 
its instruction to a consideration of these subjects. It must not aim, of course, 
to turn out full-fledged journalists and advertisers and artisans. But it must 
focus pupils’ thinking and direct pupils’ reading along these lines. It must help 
them to acquire dialectic energy in commerce and industry. It must create in 
them apperceptions that will quicken their adjustment to these special lines of 
commercial enterprise when they take their places in business. 
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FIRST YEAR 
First SEMESTER 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

First Quarter—Short themes and discussions on various subjects pertain- 
ing to pupils’ own experiences at school and at home, at work and at play. So- 
cial, ethical, literary, community, business subjects to be selected in correlation 
with courses in Community Civics, Office Practice, Elementary Science, and 
other first year work. Outlining. Special stress on the use of the sentence. 
Classified advertisements for Help Wanted and Situations Wanted columns. 
Self analysis plans and discussions. 

Second Quarter—Longer themes and discussions, principally on industries 
and other activities of the community, and on pupils’ special interests, as in 
first quarter. Close correlation with other first year courses. Outlining. Classi- 
fied advertisements as in first quarter, and, in addition, classified advertise- 
ments of sale and exchange. Self analysis plans and discussions. Continued em- 
phasis on the sentence. 





LETTER WRITING 

First Quarter—Notes of excuse and request. Letters of application for po- 
sitions of the various kinds for which the first year of the school course pre- 
pares. Friendly letters. 

Second Quarter—Letters in reply to advertisements. Letters of order, ac- 
knowledgment, and credit or receipt, as suggested by the various industrial and 
commercial activities of the community. Notes of announcement and direction. 
Friendly letters. 

WORD STUDY 

The use of the dictionary. Facility in the finding of words. Extension of 
this instruction to the use of catalogs, directories, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations. Special spelling lists. Specialized word lists—home, school, in- 
dividual, community, industry, commercial, etc. Methods of alphabetizing. 
Card indexing. Rudiments of filing—alphabetical, numeric, geographic, sub- 
ject. Proper names. Hyphenation. Capitalization. Memorizing of words and 
phrases as an aid to acquiring speed in typewriting. 


SECOND SEMESTER 

ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Third Quarter—Brief stories and explanations, centered mainly in the en- 
terprise and production of the community. Conduct of conversations in various 
relationships. Report of telephone conversations and of business and friend- 
ly letter series. Outlining and charting. The qualities of courtesy, accuracy, 
promptness, tidiness, as business assets. The grouping of sentences into brief 
paragraphs. Classified advertisements as in first semester. Current topics. 
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Fourth Quarter—Brief stories and explanations continued. Composition 
subject-matter as in third quarter, with extension and variation. Outlining and 
charting. Exercises in writing and reporting conversation. The preparation of 
recipes, patterns, directions, itineraries, measurements, and other specific and 
utilitarian forms of explanation. Classified advertisements continued. Current 
topics. Complete review of the year’s work. 


LETTER WRITING 

Third Quarter—Letters of inquiry and information. Letters of claim and 
adjustment. Stationers’ business and social forms. Telegrams. Cablegrams. 
Codes. 

Fourth Quarter—Official letters. Letters of notification. Handling of mail 
in office routine. Letter reports of interviews. Stationers’ business and social 
forms. Notices. Telegrams. Cablegrams. Codes. Complete review of the 
year’s work. 

WORD STUDY 

Continuation and review of work of first term. The study of diacritical 
marks. Accent and pronunciation. Drill in troublesome vowel and consonant 
sounds. Correction of common errors of speech. Rules for the formation of 
plurals and possessives. Specialized word lists, as in first semester, further dif- 
ferentiated. Abbreviations. Signs. The use of figures for words, and vice versa. 
Capitalization, especially of hyphenated terms and of titles. Word division. 
Exercises in rapid visualization of words, in correlation with typewriting work. 


SECOND YEAR 
TuHirp SEMESTER 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


First Quarter—Industrial and commercial stories—the story of a ribbon, 
the biography of a baseball, the career of a grain of wheat, etc. Industrial 
stories to be read and discussed, such as, The Story of Wool, The Story of Cot- 
ton, The Pit, The Reign of Law, The Blazed Trail, The Business Adventures of 
Billy Thomas. Special stress on the paragraph, especially the newspaper para- 
graph. A study of the newspaper and the magazine in their relation to com- 
merce and industry, to home and school. General analysis of their content and 


form. 

Second Quarter—-Industrial and commercial stories continued. Pupils en- 
couraged to speak and write on the work of parents and friends. The interre- 
lation of paragraphs in articles in newspapers and magazines. Continued study 
of the newspaper and the magazine. Book English versus newspaper English. 
News items. News records. News stories. Frequent exercises in the writing of 
all three types, on subjects of current national and international interest. 
Write-ups of school events. The English classroom and the school paper. 
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LETTER WRITING 
First Quarter—Letters to editors on subjects of school, community, na- 
tional, and international interest. Letters of protest and suggestion, revision 
and correction, based upon news stories. 
Second Quarter—Letters to editors, as above. Letters to the school paper. 
Inter-class and inter-school correspondence. The place of letters in the con- 
duct of school and business affairs. 


WORD STUDY 

Prefixes, suffixes, roots. Lists of commercial words of Greek and Latin 
origin and combination. Rules for words ending in final consonant and in final 
silent e. Construction of word lists from newspapers and magazines. “Keeping 
abreast with words.”’ The study of current vocabularies, and their formation. 
New words. Economy in diction. The construction of pupil word books. Dic- 
tation—familiarity with words and accuracy in their pronunciation as an aid to 
efficient dictation. Correlation with department of stenography and typewrit- 
ing. 

FoURTH SEMESTER 
ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Third Quarter—Stories and explanations accompanied with brief, lucid de- 
scriptions of business and industrial commodities. Practice in the description 
of commodities. The use of charts, graphs, diagrams, tabies, drawings, for pur- 
poses of elucidating descriptive and expository stories. Newspaper and busi- 
ness English paragraphing. The writing of editorials and special articles. The 
relation between news stories and editorials. News summaries. The news para- 
their relation to 





grapher. Precis writing. Special reports on magazine articles 
news, their importance to business, their inspiration for editorial treatment, etc. 

Fourth Quarter—Business description per se, and in combination with 
stories and explanations bearing upon industrial and commercial enterprise. 
Practice in the construction of illustrated composition. The formulation of 
rules, regulations, platforms, policies, etc. News summaries. The news para- 
grapher. Precis writing. Special reports on newspaper and magazine articles, 
on newspaper and magazine construction, on newspaper and magazine policies. 
Some study of the marvels of printing machinery. The newspaper and the 
magazine as world influences. Complete review of the year’s work. 


LETTER WRITING 

Third Quarter—Letter of specification. Special stress upon the letter se- 

ries. Complete sets of follow-up letters of the question-and-answer variety. 
Precis letters. 

Fourth Quarter—Letters of specification continued. Letters of introduc- 

tion, congratulation, condolence, recommendation. Petitions and resolutions. 

Precis letters. Complete review of the year’s work. 
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WORD STUDY 

Continued study of prefixes, suffixes, and roots. Correlation with classes 
in Latin and in modern languages. Special study of such words as cambric, 
madras, mackintosh, marconigram, airplane, boycott, filibuster, calico, capri- 
cious, lisle, lawn, cashmere, worsted, cologne, lynch, linen, phaeton, cereal, cur- 
few, sincere. The human element in word origin and growth. Rules for words 
ending in o and words spelled with ei and ie. Newspaper and magazine regula- 
trons, as they bear upon word usage. Continuation and further development of 
word lists from newspapers and magazines. Dictation. 


THIRD YEAR 


FIFTH SEMESTER 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


First Quarter—Narration, exposition, description, in special relation to ad- 
vertising and selling. Advertising and sales argument—inductive and deduc- 
tive; arguing from casual relation and analogy; fallacies; briefing. Themes, 
discussions, reports on the principles of advertising and selling. Advertising 
and sales stories. Advertising and sales magazines. Analysis of mediums, mar- 
kets, commodities. Study of supply and demand. Wholesale and retail adver- 
tising. Styles of advertising. Mechanics of advertising. Color, shape, size, de- 
sign, illustration, contrast, lettering, phrasing, placement, etc., as elements 
entering into the construction of copy. The writing of display advertisements 
Analyses of current advertising. Paragraphs, sentences, words, as vehicles of 
advertising expression. 

Second Quarter—W ork of first quarter to be continued and extended. The 
general principles of composition summarized and applied to advertising ex- 
pression. Veiled or indirect advertising argument. Trademarks and slogans 
The advertising campaign. Advertising management. The advertising agency 
Trade channels and advertising sources. Mail-order advertising and cataloging 
The relation between advertising and selling. Analysis of advertising and sell- 
ing models. Following up advertising to sales efficiency. Construction of local 
and national copy. Specialization in the advertising of certain commodities 
Reports on reading and investigation. Elements of advertising psychology. 
Advertising and selling in relation to and as reflection of national and world 


affairs. 
LETTER WRITING 


First Quarter—Advertising and sales letters. Promotional letters. Letter- 
heads and inserts. Form letters. 

Second Quarter—Advertising and sales letters continued. The sales follow- 
up letter series. Promotional letters. The letter campaign. 


WORD STUDY 
Word usage. Word invention. Synonyms, homonyms, antonyms, archa- 
isms, barbarisms, slang, etc. Short words and long words. Right words and 
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wrong words. Connotation and denotation. Word profit and loss. The power 
of well-chosen transitional words. Idiom good and bad. Misconstructions re- 
sulting from unfamiliarity with native idiom and lack of fluidity in expressional 
forms, as—‘How is it by you?” “Let me get into that drawer,” “He took it on 
me,” etc. Specialized vocabularies in advertising and selling. 


SrxtH SEMESTER 


ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Third Quarter—Special emphasis on the four composition types as vehi- 
cles of sales expression. Textiles—cotton, wool, silk, linen, etc. Merchandising. 
Sales check practice. Sales vignettes. Mock sales contests. The construction 
of sales booklets, circulars, catalogs, folders, etc. The sales composition series. 
Special reports from current business publications. The small shop. The de- 
partment shop. The chain shop system. Wholesale and retail selling. Display. 
Sales—damaged goods, marked down, closing out, hourly sales, etc. Charge 
accounts. Sales recording. Mail-order selling. Price marks. Variation of sell- 
ing method according to commodity, community, season. Keeping sales true 
to advance advertising. 

Fourth Quarter—Work of first quarter to be continued and extended. The 
general principles of composition summarized and applied to sales expression. 
Veiled or indirect sales argument. Tact, sincerity, honesty, earnestness, initia- 
tive, tidiness, appearance, good English, ambition, loyalty to firm, loyalty to 
American goods, reliability, courtesy, accuracy, co-operation, etc., as assets in 
filling the sales job. Personality and its meaning. The outline for the sales 
talk. The sales talk. Different types of customers. Getting the approach. 
Selling service versus selling commodities. The buyer and his job. Stock ad- 
justments. Contests in business writing and speaking. Complete review of the 
year’s work. 

LETTER WRITING 

Third Quarter—Testing sales letter results. Placement letters, selling serv- 
ice of pupils. Collection letters. The collection letter series. The private sec- 
retary and his duties. The systematizing of correspondence. 

Fourth Quarter—Collection and placement letters continued. The con- 
struction of sample sets of business office forms for various types of business. 
Complete review of the year’s work. 


WORD STUDY 


Word arrangement. Climax and antithesis. Transposition and inversion. 
Figures of speech as especially applied to advertising and selling, as “Velvet 
Ivory Soap,” “Ironclad.” Word 


99 «6c 4 


Joe,” “Have you a little fairy in your home? 
lilt, euphony, and harmony. Practice in the avoidance of monotony in word 


usage. Proper commercial and geographical names. Capitalization for purposes 
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of accent. The size of words as an element in advertising and circularizing dis- 
play. The use of foreign words as trade names. Family names for advertising 
purposes. 
FOURTH YEAR 
SEVENTH SEMESTER 
ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

First Quarter—Intensive study of production, industry, and enterprise. 
Farm. Factory. Mine. Plantation. Transportation. Marketing of grain, beef, 
sugar, cotton, wool, steel, machinery, etc. Development and expansion of in- 
dustry. The co-operative movement. Panic. Public service. Legislation per- 
taining to labor, wages, employment. Foreign and domestic trade. Publicity 
content and method, especially as bearing upon the various branches of indus- 
try. Themes, reports, discussions, debates, based upon research in the various 
industries. The construction of charts in the sequential study of special sub- 
jects. The school shop and other activities. Reading of special books and mag- 
azines. 

Second Quarter—Intensive study of organization and management. Whole- 
sale and retail sales management. Advertising and selling management (more 
advanced than in sixth semester). Store and factory management. Employ- 
ment and its problems. Traffic supervision. Commissions, agencies, unions, 
leagues, and other combinations. System building and installation. Incor- 
poration. Office organization. Incentives to efficiency in managerial methods. 
Standardization. Departmental correlation in business establishments. Execu- 
tives, assistants, and secretaries. Themes, reports, discussions, debates, based 
upon research in these various subjects. The school shop and other activities. 
Continued study of publicity. Press agency work. Special books and periodical 
publications. 

LETTER WRITING 

First Quarter—Letter-within-letter communications. Letters containing 
reports, excerpts, graphs, and other elucidating materials. Publicity and press- 
agency letters. Credit letters. 

Second Quarter—Letters to public explaining change of policies, of man- 
agement, of house expansion, etc. Printed pamphlets in letter form, containing 
statements, estimates, analyses, etc. Publicity and press-agency letters. Credit 
letters. 

WORD STUDY 

The construction of vocabularies special to the various types of subject- 
matter studied during the term. Study of the principles of simplified spelling 
Special emphasis upon shades of meaning between words of similar significance, 
such as, prompt and rapid; facetious and good-humored ; general and generic ; 
brisk and lively; stalwart and strong ; lukewarm and tepid. 
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EIGHTH SEMESTER 
ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

Third Quarter—Intensive study of finance. Thrift. Trust companies. 
Savings banks. National bank system. Insurance. Credits. Accounting. Col- 
lection. Investment. Sales analyses. Budgets and appropriations. Securities. 
Exchange. Price maintenance and fluctuation. Study of circulars and folders 
issued in connection with the various branches of finance. Finance publicity. 
Publicity and propaganda. Advertising charts of school co-operative store, of 
school paper, of school organizations. Themes, reports, discussions, debates, 
based upon research in these various subjects. The bearing of national and in- 
ternational affairs upon finance. Study of loans and financial reports 

Fourth Quarter—Intensive study of the developmeut of personality, as an 
asset in business. Types of successful industrialists, managers, financiers. Spe- 
cial study of biography and autobiography—Rhodes, Hill, Harriman, Roose- 
velt, Strathcona, Morgan, Montefiore, etc. Themes, discussions, reports, de- 
bates. Preparation of manuscript. Proofreading. Exercises in presiding at 
meetings. Parliamentary order. . . . . Illustrated and charted graduation the- 
sis On some commercial and industrial subject suggested by the particular line 
of work in which the pupil desires to engage. Elaborate bibliography. Special 
reports of progress at regular intervals during term. Complete review of the 
year’s work. 

LETTER WRITING 

Third Quarter—Study of the duties of the correspondence chief in a large 
business office. Propaganda issued in letter form. Contracts, leases, notes, 
checks, bonds, stocks, and other forms, all studied from points of view of con- 
tent, construction, and phraseology. 

Fourth Quarter—Study of the letters of eminent business men and indus- 
trialists, from the point of view of personality. The correspondence series in 
connection with the writing of a graduation thesis, all letters involved to be 
filed with the thesis. Complete review of the year’s work 


WORD STUDY 

Complete review of word study of the preceding semesters. Construction 
of vocabularies special to the proposed pursuits of graduates. Indexing and 
cross-referencing in connection with the graduation thesis. Construction of 
bibliographies. 

The work in such a course as is outlined above may be satis- 
factorily initiated as follows: 

Teachers of first-term, first-year high school pupils may have 
them answer the following questionnaire sometime during the 
first month of the term. A committee may be appointed in each 
‘class to summarize and chart the answers, and the information 
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thus gathered about the individual members of the various last- 
year classes may be made the basis of theme work and class dis- 
cussion. The answers may be put together in the form of an auto- 
biography or letter chronology, if desired. This type of exercise has 
been found effective not only in aiding teachers to get a more thor- 
ough understanding of their pupils than they otherwise could, but 
also in fitting pupils into proper channels of specialized work, and 
in stemming to some extent first-year high school mortality. The 
exercise should always be accompanied with a complete and sym- 
pathetic explanation of the entire six-year course of study in junior 
and senior high schools. 
1. Name. 
2. Address. 

Date and place of birth. 
4. Public or other schools previously attended. 
5. Subject of highest standing in previous school. 
6. Subject of lowest standing in previous school. 
7. Subject liked best. 
8. Standing in graduation class, if a graduate. 
9. Why did you come to high school? 
o. What does your father do? 


= 


11. What does your mother do? 

12. From what country (or countries) did your father and mother come 
(if not native born)? 

13. What do your sisters and brothers do? 

14. What business activities are located in the neighborhood of your 
home? 

15. Name all the different kinds of work you can think of. 
6. What do you think you would like to do on leaving high school? 


~ 


17. Give reasons for your answer to No. 16. 

18. Is it your intention to remain in high school for four years? 

19. Why did you select this particular high school? 

20. Why did you not go to business college? 

21. Why did you select the commercial (or technical or industrial) course? 
22. Tell of anything of special interest in your school life so far 

23. What special services did you render to your previous school? 


.) 


4. Why did you select the particular foreign language you are studying? 


bt 


5. Tell briefly just what sort of person you think yourself to be, stating 
likes and dislikes, special aptitudes, etc. 









































ECONOMY IN THE TEACHING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 





THEO. W. H. IRION 





Summary and conclusions: 

1. Economy in the teaching of high-school literature implies that 
we secure better results for the time and energy expended 
than have been obtained heretofore. To accomplish these re- 
sults, we offer the following suggestions: 

a) Every effort must be made to produce an altogether unu- 
sual success during the first year of high-school work. 

b) Special attention should be given to improving the reading 
ability of the ninth-grade students. At least one-half of 
the class cannot read well enough to do the work in litera- 
ture ordinarily expected of students of that grade. 

c) Prose selections should preponderate. 

d) A greater emphasis should be placed upon more recent 
writings than has been done heretofore. The content of 
the literary selections used should be such that it can be 
readily interpreted from a present-day viewpoint. 

e) At all times an attempt should be made to select material 
that is related to, and may function in, the lives of adoles- 
cents. 

f) The grade should be divided into ability groups and only 
selections appropriate to each ability should be taught. 

g) Liberal contributions by way of interesting and inspiring 
interpretations must be made by teachers. This should be 
a challenge to the most artistic efforts of which teachers 
are capable. 

h) A fearless departure from traditional methods and mate- 
rials is essential. 

Arguments: 


Even a superficial study of the situation discloses the fact 
that the results of the teaching of literature in high schools are 
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not very impressive. Very little of permanent and deep apprecia- 
tion of literature is developed, and evidence of the achievement 
of other outcomes seems to be altogether lacking. When one exam- 
ines the English courses outlined for various high schools he finds 
that much the same material is used in the study of literature now 
as was presented to students twenty-five years ago. Visiting classes, 
one finds that almost the same methods and procedures are em- 
ployed which were in vogue at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is apparent that every effort should be made toward great- 
er economy in the teaching of literature in our secondary schools. 
Not that we are seeking to save in time and energy, but that for the 
same amount of these expended we may obtain finer and greater 
results. 

Our arguments in support of the conclusions summarized at the 
outset are based primarily upon an experimental study conducted 
in the Wakefield Annex of the Evander Childs High School, New 
York. We are greatly indebted to Dr. Dudley H. Miles, principal 
of that high school, for the opportunity of making this study and 
for many encouraging and helpful suggestions. Further study of 
the problem seems to substantiate the results published in 1925.’ 

In localities where the eight and four system of school organi- 
zation obtains there is a decided break between the work of the 
eighth grade and that of the ninth. The responsibility for destroy- 
ing this gap cannot rest alone upon the grade teachers, but must, at 
least in part, be assumed by the high-school teacher of English. 
Consequently the utmost efforts must be put forth to achieve the 
highest possible success during the first year of high-school work. 
It is reasonable to suppose that if the work of this first year can be 
made highly successful, the following years should more readily 
lead to creditable results. 

Our investigation disclosed the fact that at least one-half of the 
ninth grade does not read well enough to profit by the study of 
literary selections ordinarily assigned to that grade. In total liter- 
ary comprehension our subjects averaged a score of 49.79 per cent, 

* See Irion, “Comprehension Difficulties in the Study of Literature,” 7.C. Con- 


tribution to Education 189 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York). 
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and in reading comprehension, 46.45 per cent. This means that 
their comprehension scores were approximately 50 per cent.’ It 
might be argued very readily that the students tested had had no 
opportunity for studying these passages, and that the preparation 
of the lessons in literature takes care of this comprehension defi- 
ciency. Our analysis, however, clearly shows that to obtain com- 
plete, or even 75 per cent, comprehension requires such efforts as 
would preclude the study of anything else.* In some schools stan- 
dardized reading comprehension tests are given and averages are 
computed. If, then, the average of the ninth grade reaches or ap- 
proximates the grade norms of the test, it is assumed that they can 
read well enough to carry on the work of the grade. Two things are 
overlooked: Generally an average means that approximately one- 
half of the students of the grade score below the mean, and there- 
fore do not reach the norms of the test. Now, this large group de- 
serves special attention even if the grade average seems to be satis- 
factory. But even less do we ordinarily reflect upon the fact that a 
reading comprehension up to the norms of the tests used may mean 
almost total inability to carry on the work usually assigned to that 
grade in the study of literature. Grade norms are merely grade 
norms, and do not give us much information. Further investiga- 
tions generally show us that they are shockingly low. Our inescapa- 
ble conclusion is that approximately one-half of the students of the 
ninth grade do not read well enough to profit from their study of 
literature, even if passing grades are assigned to them. They lack 
ability to get the main ideas and to draw the proper conclusions 
from the literary material read; they do not even succeed admira- 
bly in getting the mere facts from the printed page, or in interpret- 
ing slightly difficult or unusual expressions, while they possess such 
a limited vocabulary that the study of an ordinary assignment of 
narrative prose, if it is to be completely mastered, would require 
from one hundred to two hundred or more references to a diction- 
ary. Of course, no student will find time to do this work, nor the 
energy and perseverance to persist in it for any reasonable time. 
There seems to be no way of escaping the conclusion that ninth- 


? Op. cit., chap. v. 
* Op. cit., chap. vi. 











ture which is now attempted. 


in producing it, than for any other type. 
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grade students must receive intensive training in the technique of 
reading before we can hope to succeed in doing the work in litera- 


In general, the ninth-grade students do much better in the 
study of prose than in poetry or drama. This holds true of the ex- 
positive as well as of the plain narrative prose. It is our suggestion 
that for this grade it would certainly be wiser to have prose selec- 
tions preponderate over poetry; at least until the students might 
improve in reading ability and learn how to study literature. It also 
seems that not enough use is made of the expositive prose type. 
There is no doubt that this kind of prose is more informational than 
the mere narrative or descriptive type, while at the same time it 
presents splendid opportunities for the study of exceptional literary 
expression. Also, it occurs to us that more people will have need 
for the mastery of this kind of literature, both in interpreting and 


Again, it would seem advisable to emphasize recent writings 
more than has been done in the past. In our investigation we found 


that the informational background of students was so defective 


that they had po means of properly interpreting what they were 


studying. Their understanding improved as more recent writings 
were sampled. In general, these are on topics with which ninth- 


grade students are somewhat familiar. That does not make the 


literature studied any the less worthy. Later, in high-school work, 


after more of science, history, and of language has been studied— 


in other words, after a larger informational background has been 
developed—these same students may study more profitably the 
material which is ordinarily offered in the ninth grade. In this same 


connection it is our suggestion that some care should be exercised 


to select material which makes a contact with adolescent life and 
interests. In general, the ninth-grade student does not appreciate 
or understand thoroughly anything that is philosophic in nature, 


ethics, seems to be an utterly hopeless undertaking. 





and for most of these students the analysis of characters and mo- 
tives, involving some knowledge of psychology, sociology, and 


No one can read chapter vi of our investigation without becom- 
ing thoroughly convinced of the necessity for making special pro- 
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visions for individual differences. Between the lowest quartile and 
the highest fourth of the group studied there exists such a great 
difference in total literary comprehension that it seems foolish to 
attempt to teach the two groups during the same recitation period 
and in the same classroom. Since there are almost always several 
sections of ninth-grade English, it would certainly be of the great- 
est advantage to build them up on the basis of approximately uni- 
form ability rather than by chance or accident. Not only might 
this be of value to the lowest quartile, but it certainly would be of 
the greatest advantage to the gifted and the literary minded. It can 
be predicted with absolute certainty that if ability groups are 
formed, but only present-day methods and materials are used in 
the same manner with each group, no benefits are derived. The 
mere act of grouping students does no good. After the groups are 
formed, materials and methods suited to each ability must be em- 
ployed. 

When all of these things are done, the fact still remains that we 
need exceptional teachers of literature. The idea that the teacher 
can be passive, a mere general director who only exposes the stu- 
dents to the literary wealth of the world, is fallacious. The teacher 
must be very active, very dynamic. The student depends upon him 
for real inspiring interpretations. Even the best high-school stu- 
dents need this active participation on the part of the teacher. In 
our investigation we found that frequently a timely help was of the 
utmost value, and frequently, with the better students, a few well- 
directed explanations, giving the student information concerning 
the general nature and purpose of the selection under considera- 
tion, were absolutely required to change blundering efforts into a 
well-directed attack. Instead of looking toward the elimination of 
the teacher from classroom exercises, we should ask for finer and 
more artistic efforts on his part. 

Our last contention is to the effect that if we are sincere in our 
wish for greater economy in the teaching of literature we must have 
the courage to discard traditional methods and materials when we 
are convinced that it is necessary to do so. It would be going to too 
great lengths to describe here our proposed scheme for grading 
literature according to difficulties involved. In fact, this must be 
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tried out experimentally first. We can only say that an accurate 
grading of the materials to be used requires vastly more work than 
we had thought, and demands the most accurate scientific proced- 
ures. This much is certain, however: that someone, about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, decided that ninth-grade students should 
study Ivanhoe most carefully and painstakingly is no reason for 
accepting that as a fixed assignment for these students; that some- 
one decided long ago that each high-school Freshman should write 
a character sketch of Shylock does not constitute a good reason for 
persisting in imposing that task. 

We are aware of the fact that our arguments are primarily an 
accumulation of dogmatic statements. An article of this length on 
such an important subject hardly allows anything better. We can 
only hope that the serious reader will make it a point to look up our 
original data as presented in our 1925 report, and that, though he 
may not agree, he will become impressed with the sincerity of our 


enterprise and will continue researches upon this or related prob- 


lems employing the same scientific spirit. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK IN ENGLISH’ 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


I. SPECIALIZATION IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 


It is an interesting fact that texts for junior high school lan- 
guage work were written many years before junior high schools 
existed. The earliest date that can be set for any suggestion for 
secondary-school reorganization is 1893, the year of the report of 
the Committee of Ten on secondary studies. But it was not until 
the report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, in 
1913, that we had a definite recommendation for “the separation 
on horizontal lines into two divisions, of the proposed six-year 

* This study reports the results of an examination of twenty-eight English text- 
books published from 1860 to 1925. Four representative books were chosen for each 
decade. Books were selected which covered as nearly as possible the junior high 
school period. In order to avoid repetition of titles, the books will be referred to by 
number. A numbered list of the books studied is placed at the end of this article. 
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secondary-school period.” As for the actual reorganization in prac- 
tice, it can scarcely be said to have begun until 1910.* 

But textbooks did not wait for the formal organization of the 
new unit. Before special administrative schemes for the junior high 
school pupil had been evolved by practical educators, the writers 
of textbooks had recognized the special needs of these pupils. They 
attempted, often clumsily and without accurate psychological in- 
formation, to write books to meet the needs of this special group of 
children. 

Thus, as early as 1874 we find a grammar (7)* for “school 
children between the ages of twelve and fifteen.”’ This book was a 
pioneer in the field of grading and differentiation, but in another 
fifteen years books graded for the work of the several grades were 
common. In 1888 we have a book (10) for use “with pupils from 
eleven to fourteen years of age”; in 1889, another (12) “for the 
lower grades of the High School”; in 1892, another (13) for pupils 
who have “been trained in the primary and lower classes of the 
grammar schools.” The California state textbook of 1896 (15) was 
written “to adapt its earlier lessons to pupils of about the sixth year 
in school, and in further development to provide work for the re- 
mainder of the Grammar School Course.” In 1900 a book (17) 
was written which, it was assumed, “will not be studied below the 
seventh grade.” In 1902 came a text (18) to bridge the gap be- 
tween “the grammar school and lower classes in high schools.” 

The history of the textbook since 1860 is primarily a history of 
increased differentiation and grading. The early books were writ- 
ten “for schools, academies, colleges, and teachers’ institutes.” It 
was apparently assumed that children of all ages were equal in 
ability, had the same interests, and could be benefited by identical 
subject matter and methods of instruction. The child of ten and 
the college Sophomore studied their English language from the 
same book. Book 4, in 1868, claims to be suitable “for the use of 
schools of every grade.” In 1863 appeared a book (2) “with an 
introduction for beginners.” The next step, in 1875, was to embody 

*L. V. Koos, The Junior High School (1921), pp. 4-9; T. H. Briggs, The Junior 
High School (1922), p. 32. 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to list of books at conclusion of this article. 
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this introduction in a separate volume (6). We have already traced 
the process of narrowing down the grades covered by one book to 
the end of the nineteenth century. About 1905 “two-book series” 
began to appear. A very recent development is the “three-book 
series” for the junior high school, one volume for each year. This 
seems to be about the limit of desirable differentiation as far as 
grade placement of a textbook is concerned. The natural question 
is, “What next?” 

The answer is not far to seek. The natural corollary to the 
recognition of the fact that children in Grade 8 differ from high- 
school Seniors is recognition that children in Grade 8 differ enor- 
mously among themselves. The theoretical ideal would be to have 
a different textbook for each child. It is a problem now before 
textbook makers to develop some sort of organization of the work 
which will care for individual differences in ability, interests, and 
vocational aptitudes. There is at present some attempt to produce 
special books for special vocational needs, such as English for En- 
gineers and Business English. 


2. THE EVOLUTION IN THE POINT OF VIEW 

Along with the change in the grading of textbooks it is interest- 
ing to observe how the points of view of their authors vary through 
the years. What was thought important in 1870 is not even men- 
tioned now. The prefaces to the textbooks throw much light on this 
subject. For example, book 1, 1860, declares “that much space is 
devoted to exercises that prepare the way for Poetic Composition, 
but not larger than their importance demands.” The idea of stimu- 
lating the mental powers, based on the faculty psychology, is a 
common one in early textbooks. Book 16, for example, promises to 
cultivate the imagination. Formal grammar taught by a rote- 
memory method was thought to provide a splendid medium for 
disciplinary training. 

Another way to observe the change in point of view is to con- 
sider the attitude of the textbook writers to the children who were 
to use their books. To consider the pupils’ likes and dislikes in pre- 
paring a book was considered in 1860 an iniquitous waste of time, 
and would undoubtedly have been called “soft pedagogy” had that 
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term of abuse been invented. The method of approach is a fairly 
sure index to the amount of attention given to the interest of the 
pupil. With this in mind, the first lessons of the twenty-eight text- 
books were particularly noted. The following are a few examples, 
typical of their respective periods: 

1860, book 1.— 

Lesson I 

Copy page after page from books, observing the capital letters, the points 
used, the marks of quotations, and the spelling of the words, so as to make an 
accurate copy. 

The lesson thus assigned to introduce the subject is unconcen- 
trated in purpose, wholly unmotivated, has practically no applica- 
tion to any needs of either adult or child life. It is drudgery with- 
out a goal in sight. 


1876, book 5.—After three preliminary lessons, designed for 
very young children, the real work begins as follows: 


Lesson 4 
Commit to memory all definitions. Definition: A sentence is the expres- 
sion of a thought in words. 


1896, book 16.— 

Lesson I 

Kinds of sentences: 

1. The door is locked. 

2. Ring the bell. 

3. Did you read the letter? 

4. How beautiful this poem is! 

How many thoughts are expressed above? A complete thought expressed 
in words is called a Sentence. 

This question-and-answer type of beginning is still common. 
The present California state textbook is a good illustration of the 
type. 

1906, book 19.—The real study begins with chapter ii, as fol- 
lows: 

If a person meets you on the street and says “the tall green tree,” your 
mind is not satisfied; you have no complete conception. You have an idea, but 
your mind naturally thinks, “Well, what about ‘the tall green tree?’” Your 
mind is satished when the person says ... . 
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This is evidently an improvement over the earlier types, but it 
leaves much to be desired. What seventh-grade child, for instance, 
can tell the difference between a “concept” and an “idea”? This 
book and No. 16, preceding, are typical of the efforts which are 
still being made to force language work into the inductive mold and 
make a laboratory science out of it. 

1917, book 23.— 

Lesson I 
The Book Critic 
There, Jack, there’s the book for you.” These words drew my atten- 


tion 


This might be called the story type of beginning. 

We can thus distinguish five successive types of opening lessons 
which mark the evolution of a wiser attitude toward the pupil: 
(1) the command and drill type; (2) the memory and definition 
type; (3) the inductive type; (4) the introduction of an abstract 
idea by concrete example; (5) the story type. 


3. THE CALIFORNIA STATE TEXTBOOK SERIES 

This part of the study was confined to five books. One of these 
books was selected as a conservative example of the modern type 
of book, written especially for the seventh and eighth grades. This 
is book 25, published in 1922. The other four books are the Cali- 
fornia state texts adopted in 1886, 1896, 1906, and 1916. They 
appear in the list of books as Nos. 10, 15, 21, and 29. 

These five books were analyzed to determine the number of 
lessons which included work of the following types: (1) written 
composition; (2) oral composition; (3) vocabulary work (includ- 
ing the use of the dictionary and synonym study); (4) business 
letters; (5) friendly letters; (6) formal letters; (7) exercise for 
drill or subjects for composition; (8) formal grammars (except 
diagramming); (9) diagramming; (10) punctuation; (11) review 
lessons; (12) business forms; (13) games and projects. 

If a lesson included more than one type of work it was counted 
twice, once for each type of work. 

The results of this analysis are presented in Table I. It will be 
observed that drill, formal grammar, and diagramming have de- 
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creased in relative importance, and that vocabulary work, friendly 
letters, and oral and written composition have increased. It will 
also be seen that the present California state text is short on com- 
position, both oral and written, and on vocabulary work, games, 
and projects. 

SUMMARY 

It is possible to point out four periods in the evolution of the 
“junior high school idea” in textbook form. These four periods, 
with approximate dates, are: (1) period of emphasis on drill for 
its own sake, 1860-70; (2) period of formalized self-expression, 
1870-90; (3) period of separation of grammar from composition, 
1890-1910; (4) period of socialized language aims, 1910 ——. To 
conclude the study we shall trace the history of the English text- 
book through these four periods. 

1. The period of “drill for drill’s sake,” 1860-70 (books 1, 2, 
3, 4).—Although 1860 has been taken as the beginning-point of the 
study, it is probable that the period of drill extends back another 
ten or twenty years. R. L. Lyman, who has made a careful study 
of textbooks prior to 1850, sets the year 1847 as the beginning of 
the period marked by memorizing, false syntax, and parsing.‘ 

The books which represent the period 1850—60 are typical of 
the spirit of drill. Book No. 3, for instance, gives two courses in one 
book, as follows: 

Course 1, for beginners. Learning the rules. 

Course 2, for advanced students. Learning the exceptions to 
the rules. 

The author of book 4 maintains that “‘a practical knowledge of 
[the laws of our mother-tongue] can be acquired only by patient, 
persistent exercise in analysis and synthesis of words and senten- 
ces. Neither the erudition of the teacher, nor the exhaustive com- 
pleteness of the textbook used can compensate for lack of drill.” 
The same book gives twenty-one pages of models for parsing. The 
first lesson contains thirteen definitions to be memorized. There 
are twenty-two rules to be learned in the section on syntax, beside 
numerous notes and exceptions. There are twenty-seven cautions 

*R. L. Lyman, “English Grammar in American Schools before 1850,” United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin 12 (1921), p. 154. 
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to be memorized in the section on false syntax. Teachers in those 
days believed that there was no royal road to learning, and their 
textbooks seem to prove it. 

2. The period of formalized self-expression, 1870-90 (books 
5-12).—The first period, as has been seen, gave all its attention to 
the process of drilling in a given body of facts. But in the following 
period the teachers began to try to draw out their pupils by en- 
couraging self-expression. The first attempts were formal and 
heavy enough, but the textbook now began to assume the qualities 
of an educator in the original sense of the word “educate.” In 
general, it can be said of the textbooks of the period that they were 
attempting to do something new in an old and stereotyped way. 
We find the prefaces breathing an earnest spirit of revolt and the 
contents falling repeatedly back to the old ways of doing things. 
But by 1890 the generality of the textbook writers were converted 
to the ideas of self-expression and teaching through practice. 

Textbook 5 claims a simple treatment of infinitives and parti- 
ciples, and then devotes ten pages to them. The writer is proud of 
the way in which he handles syntax with only thirty-one rules. 
“Great care,” he writes, “has been taken to make this grammar 


as... . progressive . . . . as such a book can be made with- 
out injuring its scientific value.” Textbook 6 announces that it 


b 


offers “training in the art of Expression.” Book 7 hopes, through 
its copyrighted system of diagrams, to teach the “art of using the 
English Language with propriety.” 

3. Period of separation of grammar and composition, 1890- 
1910 (books 13-20).—The preceding period had attempted by 
many and devious methods to reconcile grammar and composition 
and to make one study of them. But about 1890 formalism began 
the long and tedious retreat in which it is still engaged. The central 
idea of this period was that grammar was a science and composi- 
tion an art, but that it was impossible to learn the second until the 
first was thoroughly mastered. It is about this period that false 
syntax disappears from the textbooks and teaching the correct 
forms by imitation is adopted. Says book 13: “The most common 
grammatical errors have been corrected by an appeal to the ear.” 
Then, with an amusing scurry to the safety of the beaten track, it 
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hastens to assure us: ‘This, however, is not the study of gram- 
mar.” In book 15 the grammar and composition are put in sepa- 
rate lessons. About the end of the century authors began to put 
practical exercises in their books, but with apology. Book 16 claims 
to offer suitable instruction both for those who will proceed to fur- 
ther education and for those who will soon leave school. Book 19 
is the first one studied which makes a complete separation of the 
work in language form from the grammatical section. 

4. The period of socialized language aims, 1910 - (books 
21-28 ).—This period is one in which attention is constantly drawn 
to the social aims of English study, both by direct teaching and by 
example. There had been some scattered attention given to social 
aims before 1g10, but many of the earlier texts had a viewpoint 
that was directly antisocial. Even those who claimed to have a 
social aim were illogical and indirect in attempting to attain it. As 
an example of antisocial teaching, take the quotation printed across 
the title-page of book 15 (1896): “In the private affairs of life as 
in political and international questions, he who speaks or writes 
the best will always gain an ascendency over his fellow citizens.” 
As an example of an illogical social aim, consider the following 
from book 19 (1906): “This study gives [the pupil] an element of 
moral character which he can not get from . . . . any other sub- 
ject; namely, acute intellectual judgment. . . . . [It is] an intel- 
ligent, healthful life-giving, mental gymnastics.” To believe in the 
ability of mental gymnastics to impart life to any subject, “intel- 
ligent and healthful” though it may be, demands a serenity of faith 
that we are losing in this age. 

In the last fifteen years the textbook has been influenced by 
other factors, such as standard tests, new methods of instruction, 
and new schemes of organization, but the dominating, integrating 
force of all the change has been socialization. Book 24 claims that 
all composition work is socialized. Book 23 makes “‘the teacher a 
guide instead of an inspector.”’ The aim of book 22 is “to arouse 
in the pupils a respect for the English Language.” Book 26 trains 
in self-criticism. The newer books have many plans for socialized 
class undertakings. 

The movement is probably only beginning. This study is in- 
tended as a record of the past, and not a prophecy of the future, but 
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the study of the road we have come leads one to hazard the follow- 
ing guesses as to the direction of change in the future: (1) contin- 
ued differentiation and grading of books and material; (2) practi- 
cal separation of grammar from compositon, with the former 
taught only in higher schools; (3) a continued socialization of the 
language work until every phase of it moves toward a civic and 
moral end. 
TABLE I 


SHOWING THE RESULTS OF ANALYSIS OF FIVE SELECTED TEXTBOOKS 





Boor ATE OF PUBLI 
18 
I — _ — — - ————__— — 
Le Le Le Le I 
N N N \ \ 
Total number of lessons 251| 100] 254] 100} 2 I 340| I 14: 
Written composition 110.4] 17 , 5 22 s4| 15) 47 
Oral composition 11 0.4 I 4] 1 4} 18 5 27 
Vocabulary work, dictionary, syno 
nyms C 2 1} 11 5} 41} 12 7 
Business letters 11 0.4 11 0.4 2 I 5 I 11 8 
Friendly letters 11} 0.4 2 4 q I 3 4 
Formal letters 11 0.4 11 0.4 2 I 1] 0.3 I I 
Drill—grammar and composition .| 167} 67] 190} 75] 17 74| 220} 63] 110) 78 
Formal grammar except diagrams.| 1¢ 64] 100] 43] 112 40| 0 28; 62) 44 
Diagramming 3% Is 2 I 3¢ 1( C . 
Punctuation te 4 C Oo} 22 I | 14 
Review lessons 13 5 § 3} 13 ( 5 4 
3usiness forms : C C I y I ° 
Games and class projects : 2 1} 0.3) 11 8 


LIST OF TEXTBOOKS STUDIED 

1. J. R. Boyd. Elements of English Composition. New York: A. S. Barnes, 
1860. 

2. S. G. Greene. Elements of English Grammar. Philadelphia: H. Cowper- 
thwaite, 1863. 

3. Goold Brown. The Institutes of English Grammar. New York: Breed, 
Butler & Co., 1864. 

4. T. W. Harvey. Practical Grammar of the English Language. Cincinnati 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 1868. 

5. A. Reed and B. Kellogg. Graded Lessons in English. New York: Clark 
and Maynard, 1876. 

6. S. Kerl. A Common School Grammar of the English Language. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 1875 

7. W. Swinton. School Composition. New York: Harper, 1874 
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8. W. D. Whitney. Essentials of English Grammar. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 
1877. 

g. C. P. Mason. English Grammar. London: Bell & Sons, 1886. 

10. California State Series of School Textbooks. English Grammar. Sacra- 
mento, 1888. 

11. E.R. Booth. Practical English. Chicago: A. Flanagan, 1889 

12. V. Waddy. Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1889. 

13. B. F. Tweed. Grammar for Common Schools. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
1892. 

14. S. E. H. Lockwood. Lessons in English. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891. 

15. M. W. George and A. C. Murphy. Revised English Grammar. Sacra- 
mento: California State Printing Office, 1896. 

16. M. F. Hyde. Practical Lessons in the Use of English. Boston: Heath, 


1896. 

17. G. P. Brown. Elements of English Grammar. New York: Werner Book 
Co., 1900. 

18. H. S. and M. Tarbell. Essentials of English Composition. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1902. 


19. J. B. Wisely. An English Grammar. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover, 1906. 

20. T. F. Huntington. Elements of English Composition. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1908. 

21. California State Textbook Series. English Lessons, Book II. Sacramento, 

1906. 

22. H. C. Pearson and M. F. Kirchwey. Essentials of English. New York: 
American Book Co., rors. 

23. F. E. Spaulding, C. T. Bryce, and H. G. Buehler. Aldine Third Language 
Book. New York: Newson and Co., 1917. 

24. H. R. Driggs. Live Language Lessons. Chicago: University Publishing 
Co., 1918. 

25. C. H. Ward and H. Y. Moffett. The Junior Highway to English. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1922. 

26. T. H. Briggs and I. McKinney. Ways to Better English: Brief Course. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. 

27. E. G. McFadden. English Series, Book III. Grammar and Composition. 
Chicago: Rand McNally Co., 1923. 

28. S. A. Leonard and R. F. Cox. General Language. Chicago: Rand McNally 
Co., 1925. 

29. C. M. Robbins and R. K. Row. Studies in English. Book II. Sacramento: 

California State Printing Office, 1916 (this book used only in Section 

4 of this study). 
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ST. CLOUD’S BETTER SPEECH YEAR 


ANNA F. HAIG 


The success gained in any drive results undoubtedly from the 
concentrated and spectacular emphasis upon a single idea. Such 
success leads one to speculate whether the school might not ac- 
complish better results by giving the student one subject at a time, 
compressed into a short term of weeks, rather than four subjects 
spread thinly over a period of years. English mechanics can cer- 
tainly be mastered best when one point at a time is emphasized 
and drilled upon. 

On the strength of such reasoning a community Better-Speech 
Year, which should utilize the good points of a short drive and at 
the same time maintain a sustained effort lasting over months, 
was devised for all the schools of St. Cloud. Five errors heard 
commonly in the community were selected as points of emphasis. 
It was planned to interest every school, every child, and every 
home in the city in eliminating one of these errors during each of 
the remaining months of the school term. The correct expression 
for January was “he doesn’t”; February, “this book” (instead of 
“this here’); March, “you were” (instead of “you was’’); April, 
the correct forms of “see,” “do,” “go,” or “lie” (each teacher to 
select the one most needed by his students); May, “I have none” 
(instead of “ain’t got no’’). 

Representatives of the Teachers College, the parochial schools, 
and the public schools were formed into committees to carry on 
four lines of work: 

1. A circular letter was sent to every home explaining the 
general plan of procedure and asking for co-operation in helping 
the child. 

2. Publicity was carried on through the daily papers. 

3. Each child was given a chart on which he recorded each 
day the number of times he had misused the expressions already 
drilled upon. 
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4. Tests were given to all grades from the third through the 
twelfth, at the beginning and at the end of each month. These 
tests were cumulative; that is, the test given at the beginning and 
again at the end of January concerned the correct use of “doesn’t”; 
that given in February concerned the use of both “doesn’t” and 
“this”; that given in March, “doesn’t,” “this,” and “you were.” 
The test given at the beginning of a month was of course merely 
diagnostic. The same test given at the end of the month was a 
measure of advancement. The type and amount of drill work 
done in each class was left entirely to the judgment of the teacher. 
The score of each child in each test was entered on his score card 
so that he could watch his own improvement. 

For purposes of comparison and summary, the median score 
and also the percentage of perfect scores for each grade in every 
school, in both the first and the second trial of each test, were 
sent to the chairman of the central committee. Each school gained 
one point when any one of its classes had the highest median in 
the city for that particular grade in the second trial of any test; 
one point when any one of its classes made the greatest gain for 
that particular grade in raising its median during one month; one 
point when any one of its classes made the highest percentage of 
perfect scores for that grade in the second trial of any test; and 
one point when any one of its classes made the greatest increase in 
the percentage of perfect scores for that grade in any one month. 
The school which won the highest number of points has been very 
well advertised and feels quite as distinguished as though it had 
won a cup. 

This Better-Speech Year has demonstrated to our satisfaction 
that concentrated emphasis throughout a community on one point 
at a time, does accomplish results. Although written tests cannot 
be a complete measure of oral usage, they are a good indication 
of the student’s familiarity with correct forms. The increasing 
difficulty of the tests each successive month provides for sustained 
effort. Their frequent recurrence is in itself a good drill. The 
teachers report that self-correction has become almost automatic 
even in the children who are inclined habitually to misuse the par- 
ticular forms emphasized. 
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The number of points by which the median has been raised in 
certain grades during one month is a significant indication of the 
improvement that has been brought about. Some of the lower 
grades have raised their median 8, 9, 10, 11, and in one case 15, 
points. The number of perfect papers has been increased 33 per 
cent, 38 per cent, 47 per cent, and even 56 per cent during one 
month in certain grades. 

It is significant to find the greatest improvement in those 
groups which show the lowest scores at the beginning of the 
month. When the median in the diagnostic or first test is high, the 
improvement is slight. In some few sad cases the median has even 
been lowered. All of these facts seem to indicate a survival of 
that pedagogy which puts its most painstaking effort on the slow 
and the backward student to the neglect of the advanced student. 
Such indications strengthen our suspicions that bright children are 
frequently quite as well informed when they enter certain class- 
rooms as when they leave them. 

Beside the stimulating effect of this drive on the effort of the 
students and the illuminating ideas which the teachers have 
gleaned from it, another important result is noticeable, and that is 
the tendency toward co-operative thinking in educational matters, 
and especially in educational methods, which has been developed 
in the twelve schools of the community. One tangible proof of this 
is found in a collection of excellent drills devised by St. Cloud 
classroom teachers for the work of this drive. 

Copies of the letter sent to each home as a part of the pub- 
licity campaign and copies of the monthly tests follow. The score 
sheets showing the comparative ranking of the various grades in 
all the schools and their percentages of perfect papers in each of 
the two monthly tests are too long to be included in this report. 


St. CLloup, MINNESOTA 
January 4, 1926 
DEAR PARENTS: 

Your children will be successful in business, useful in public life, and popu- 
lar among their friends if they can talk well. To talk well they must use good 
American speech. The speech habits they acquire in their own homes are likely 
to stay with them all their lives. Will you co-operate with the schools in help- 
ing them to form correct habits of speech? 
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The St. Cloud Teachers College and all the parochial and public schools of 
the city are drilling the students upon one correct expression each month. If 
every home will help the children to use these expressions correctly outside of 
school, good speech habits will be developed. 

Each child is keeping his own record upon a chart at school. During the 
thirty-one days of January he will try to say: he doesn’t; she doesn’t; it 
doesn’t (instead of he, she, or it don’t). Every day that he avoids the incorrect 
expression, he makes a perfect score. Please help your child to keep his record 
high. Let him post the correct expression in a conspicuous place at home 
where he will see it morning, noon, and night. When he makes a mistake, 
please ask him to correct himself. 

In the interests of your own children, and of St. Cloud as well, the schools 
earnestly request you to help make this drive a success. It is the only drive 
which asks for no money. It increases your children’s capital. It is a simple 
means of showing your patriotism by fostering respect for the language of 
your flag. 

(Signed ) 


The Better Speech Committee of 
the Normal, Parochial, and Public 
Schools of St. Cloud 

SISTER ADELGUNDIS 

Dora C. PERRY 

Mary A. GALLAGHER 

WELTHIE B. BukKER, Secretary 
Anna F. Haric, Chairman 


Grades III-XII No. 1 
TEST FOR BETTER SPEECH YEAR, 10926 
FORM I 


CROSS OUT THE WRONG WORD IN EACH SENTENCE 


_ 


He (doesn’t don’t) play fair in our games. 

. He (doesn’t don’t) like to play baseball. 

. It (doesn’t don’t) seem right to pick such beautiful flowers. 

. It (doesn’t don’t) seem possible that the New Year is almost here. 

. He (doesn’t don’t) get to school on time when his mother (doesn’t don’t) 
help him. 

6. It (don’t doesn’t) pay not to be trustworthy. 

7. If he (don’t doesn’t) go now his mother (doesn’t don’t) know when he will 
get another chance. 

. The man who is a careless driver (doesn’t don’t) respect the rights of others. 


um» Ww bw 


~ 
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FORM II 


WRITE IN THE RIGHT WORD IN EACH BLANK (“‘DOESN’T” OR “DON’T”’) 


1. My book___have any pictures. 
2. The car_______work well in winter. 
3. He___ want to go. 
4. James and he______live on the same street. 
5. _it seem strange that the pupils who have so much time to waste 
always have their work finished? 
6. It help us to let others do our thinking for us. 
7. It_______require much more effort to accomplish the problem. 
8. The other boys_____know that he play football. 
FORM III 


READ EACH SENTENCE. IF IT IS RIGHT PUT A CROSS ON THE LINE BELOW. IF IT IS 


wn" 


oo 


WRONG WRITE THE CORRECT SENTENCE ON THE LINE BELOW 


My pencil don’t write well. 





. The movie don’t follow the book. 





. He doesn’t want the ball. 





. Little Mary don’t drink milk. 





. He doesn’t know where to hang his wraps. 





. Doesn’t this pencil belong to anyone in this room? 





The plea of not knowing traffic rules don’t excuse a man from arrest. 








The boys evidently don’t know that the group doesn’t approve of their con- 
duct during the last assembly period. 









































CAN HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS WRITE POETRY? 
ELIZABETH SMITH DENEHIE 


After the study of a volume of Untermeyer’s Modern American 
Poetry in a Junior class, a week was reserved for the writing of 
original poetry. The general procedure in our study of the poetry 
was the examination and analysis of groups of poems having similar 
themes. In addition to the selections thus studied, the pupils were 
urged to look about in magazines, newspapers, and in any other 
available source for poems dealing with the subject matter under 
discussion. In this way the assignment had three specific aims: (1) 
to develop an interest in, and appreciation of, poetry through both 
intensive and extensive reading; (2) to stress the fact that poetry 
is but one means of communication, and that its style may vary 
with each individual poet; (3) to provide for individualized assign- 
ments for the more capable pupils who could read more rapidly 
and appreciatively than some others in the group. 

The first week or ten days of the semester was devoted to 
rather intensive study in which the pupils paid attention to the 
meter, rhyme, stanza, figurative language, poetic license, and other 
factors that we called the mechanics of poetry. The latter part 
of the term our study became more extensive in aim, with inter- 
pretation of subject matter and its variations of treatment our chief 
consideration. Brief mention, and that made incidentally, was 
made of the meter or other mechanics as the work progressed, but 
this phase was now kept in the background. Toward the close of 
the term the class registered approval when I announced that we 
would “right about face” and write some original poetry. From 
this point in the article I shall transcribe the actual procedure in 
the class: 

Teacher: Boys and girls, I feel it would be a fitting close to the term’s 
work if we should write some poetry of our own, after studying the many dif- 
ferent poets in our volume of modern poets. How many would like to try? 
(Nearly every hand went up and we decided the enthusiastic majority would 
rule.) What is the first thing for us to think about our poem, John? 
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John: The subject of it. 

Teacher: Good. Suggest one subject, Mary. 

Mary: Autumn. 

Teacher: This is an appropriate title for the time of year. I'll list your 
suggestions on the board. (Each pupil suggested one or more titles and the 
board list read: “Autumn,” “Summer Days,” “Be Happy,” “Our Cat,” “Rain,” 
“Trees,” “A Friend,” “The Park,” “My Grandma,” “The Wabash,” “The Oak 
Tree,” “The Hunter,” “My Best Pal,” “Our Study Hall,” “Up Our Way,” “The 
Gypsy Dandelion.”’) 

Teacher: From this list I feel that you have sensed the fact that the sub- 
ject matter of poetry has a wide field, and that even the most commonplace 
things are glorified by the poet’s art. Too, I am glad you have suggested 
topics that are more or less within your own experience; later, if the desire is 
kindled by this attempt, you may write from the realm of your imagination 
Some of us may think this a crude, mechanical way to go about writing poetry; 
and yet we may be on the right track, for when Milton began to think of sub- 
ject matter for his greatest effort, his masterpiece, he jotted down, over a 
period of time, ninety-nine different subjects. Of this number, two-thirds of 


procedure resulted in his writ- 


the subjects were inspired by the Bible, and the 
ing of Paradise Lost, one of the world’s greatest classics. Who knows but that 
we may be on our way toward writing a masterpiece? Since you decided some 
time ago that the iambus was the easiest meter to understand, we shall begin 


with that. Define iambus, Jane 


Jane: An iambus is a poetic foot of two syllables; the first, unaccented; 


the second, accented. 

Teacher: Suggest an iambic line, Jane. Each be ready with one 

Jane: The rain is falling fast today 

Teacher: Another, Margaret 

Margaret: The chill wind blows around the house 

Teacher: You see, class, the weather provides a topic for poetry, as well 
as for awkward lapses in conversation. Give us another line, Ilene 

Ilene: If I could only have my say 

Teacher: We wonder just what you'd say at this time. We hope it would 
be pleasant to hear. (An example from each pupil, but one soon led them to 
see the task was not so difficult. “The Park” was chosen for the title.) 

Since we have had such a delightful summer and all of us have had oppor- 
tunities to visit more or less frequently some of our seventeen city parks, 
your choice of title, ‘The Park,” for our class project is a good one. I’m sure 
you can close your eyes and see distinct pictures associated with some particu- 
lar park. Perhaps you can recall some pleasant experience connected with your 
visit to one of them too. What comes to your mind when you think of the 
idea, “park,” Charlotte? 


Charlotte: Green grass and trees. 
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Teacher: Quite natural; they would occur to most of us, I think. Some- 
thing else, Margaret. 

Margaret: Swings and teeters; voices of children. 

Teacher: Totally different ideas, but equally good. I shall list your ideas 
on the board. List: “Green grass and trees,” “Restful nooks,” “Inspiration,” 
“Whispering birds,” “Trysting place,” “Outdoor cooking,” “Swings and tee- 
ters,” “Sunlit pool,” “Dancing shadows,” “Children’s laughter,” “Pond lilies,” 
“Mocking echoes,” “Sparkling stream.” By this time the class had grown en- 
thusiastic over the project; it seemed to have all the thrill of an adventure. 

Teacher: With these suggestions, it seems now that we need only to com- 
bine them as easily as we do the ingredients of a cake. We are ready for the 
opening line. Who in the class lives nearest the park? 

John: I walk through Rose Park every day on my way to school 

Teacher: Then you may give us the opening line, John. 

John: When I walk through you, little park. 

Teacher: Good. Let’s have another, Hyman, in keeping with John’s line. 

Hyman: And all about I feel the dark. 

Teacher: See, class, it isn’t hard. Perhaps we are close kin to born poets 


When the class poem was complete it read: 


When I walk through you, little park, 

And all about I feel the dark, 

Tis then a restful hour has come; 

When shadows dance and moonbeams play, 
And all my troubles drift away, 

Then I’m ready for some fun. 


After writing the first poem the class knows more specifically 
how to go about writing a second one. They have learned to do by 
doing, and the method pursued eliminated many of the questions 
asked by former classes, in which the pupils were left more or less 
to their own devices in writing poetry. The following days brought 


in a large number of park poems, as was to be expected, for many 
are afraid to stray from the beaten path. However, by the end of 
the week the class was actually enjoying the writing of poetry, as 
was proved by Mabel’s remark when she heard Ilene’s poem: “Did 
she make that up herself? It sounds almost too good.” Ilene’s 
poem read: 
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THE MERRY RAIN 


Sprinkle, sprinkle comes the rain, 

Tapping on the window pane; 
Dancing, skipping, 
Bounding, tripping, 
Through the street 

With its merry, merry feet. 


Oh, the brisk and merry rain, 

Bringing gladness in its train; 
Falling, glancing 
Tinkling, dancing 
All around 

Listen to its merry sound. 


Yes, given half a chance and the right encouragement, high- 
school pupils can write poetry. It remains for the teacher to look 


about as did Diogenes with his lantern and discover the embryonic 
poets and then try to develop them. 








SONG OF MY CLASSROOM 
Majestic figures haunt my clean bare room 
Whose patterned windows frame the western sky: 
Strong, shining knights come cavalcading by; 































The echoes of long-moldered cannon boom 
As Bob’s wide eyes see some dead city’s doom, 
Or Margery breathes a tribute-paying sigh 





For a soldier lad who died right gallantly 
Leading a shadowy arm through the gloom. 


And when John brings me lilacs in the spring, 

And their shy fragrance makes our schoolroom fair, 
We hear gay Robin’s magic bugle ring; 

And sometimes pass on feet as light as air 

Amongst our battered desks and careless din 
Helen of Troy, Elaine, and Guinevere. 


FRANCES HALL 





MEMORIAL DAY QUATRAINS' 
A lonely, grassy, mossy mound; 
A rusty, broken, metal wreath; 

A faded, drooping, ribboned flag; 
But wait! A hero down beneath! 





JUST NOUNS—AND YET! 
A town—a home—a silly boy, 
A war—a draft—a volunteer, 
A call—a chance—a boundless joy, 
A tear—a kiss—a secret fear.— 
A drill—a gun—a captain’s cord, 
A task—a deed—a hidden cave, 
A Hun—a fight—a bloody sword, 
A cry—a wound—a lonely grave. 

EpItH NEUMANN 
1 These interesting technical attempts from the secondary field were sent to the 
Journal by Miss C. J. Durfee, of Callicon, New York. 
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LESSON PLAN 
APPRECIATION OF RHYTHMS 

I. Assignment.—Explanation of effect of rhythm: emotion caused 
the poet to speak in a certain rhythm; hearing that rhythm arouses in us 
something of the same emotion. Suggest two familiar poems in contrast- 
ing rhythms—e.g., ““To a Waterfowl” and “Psalm of Life,” or Browning’s 
“King Charles” and his ““My Star,” or “Reverie of Poor Susan” and ““My 
Heart Leaps Up.” Direct pupils to read the chapter on “Organic Rhythm”’ 
in Miss Wilkinson’s New Voices. (If this or some equally illuminat- 
ing treatment is not available, the teacher’s presentation must be fuller.) 
Ask each pupil to come prepared to read two poems of unlike rhythms 
and to point out their difference and the appropriateness of each to its 
subject matter. 

II. Recitation.—Break the ice by presenting “Richard Cory” and 
“Miniver Cheevy” with appropriate comment. Call upon others to read 
(standing before the class) their examples, sometimes asking them to 
comment, sometimes others. Toward close of hour have the class read si- 
lently some poem with descriptive rhythm—e.g., Kipling’s “Seal Lulla- 
by,” the first lines of ““How They Brought the Good News,” the first of 
“Sohrab and Rustum” (down to “Peran Wisa’s tent”), or even Berton 
Braley’s “I Want to Go West’’—listening to and feeling the rhythm. Let 
them suggest the feeling—by action or motions, perhaps. If time is not 
scarce, read Alfred Noyes’ “The Barrel Organ.”’ 

III. Next Assignment.—Compare specimens of free verse with prose 
until you find one in which you recognize rhythm. Stephen Crane’s “I 
Saw a Man,” “The Wayfarer,” and “The Blades of Grass” or any of the 
selections from Edgar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell, or Carl Sandburg in 
Untermeyer’s Modern American and British Poetry can be compared 
with the prose introductions by the editor. (If the class is weak, suggest 
the comparison of irregular rhymed verse—e.g., Miss Branch’s “The 
Monk in the Kitchen,” or James Stephens’ “The Shell” or even Lindsay’s 
“Congo”—with prose before contrasting the extreme free verse with 
prose. ) W.W. H. 





TEACHING THE COMMA 
A striking difference between a brand new teacher and a veteran is 
that the latter doesn’t know so many things that aren't true. This arti- 


cle is written to modify one I wrote for the JOURNAL some years ago’ 


* See “Teaching the Use of the Comma,” English Journal (February, 1913). 
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intending to pronounce the last word on comma usage and the teaching 
of this little mark. In my first enthusiasm for teaching I seized the twen- 
ty-seven comma rules in the school’s composition text and reduced them 
to two prime usages, that of separation and that of setting off, listing the 
compound-sentence use and the series use under separation, and under 
setting off, the out-of-order modifier and the thrown-in elements, includ- 
ing the appositive, the noun of address, and five others. Thus, by treating 
the comma in quotations and in letter headings as arbitrary forms to be 
handled separately, I was able to reduce the fearsome twenty-seven rules 
to ten all labeled and stowed away in four logical pigeonholes, and | 
thought I was all ready to begin teaching the comma logically. It took 
some years to conquer the delusion that because an idea is logical it is 
teachable. Classroom experience finally brought the realization to one 
teacher, as it must have to many others, that it is only the exceptional 
high-school student who masters an idea with ten phases and gets all ten 
of them equally well. A four- or five-phase idea can be thoroughly taught 
to a large majority of any ordinary class. Given just three phases and a 
practical method of teaching them, however, the teacher may expect very 





nearly 100 per cent achievement. 

It is to these three phases, therefore, that we must reduce all uses of 
the comma that the student will have to remember in his theme work. 
The reduction from ten to three is more apparent than real: From the 
two separation uses and the two setting-off uses let us subtract the setting- 
off use which relates to sentence elements out of order and erect the re- 
maining three into short, concisely worded rules and we are ready to teach 
the high-school student all he needs to know about the comma in ordinary 
composition work. The third of these, relating to thrown-in elements, for 
convenience called interrupters, includes seven non-restrictive elements 
the teaching of which is a problem of grammar, not of punctuation. In 
practice it has been found feasible to teach Freshmen the single-word in- 
terrupters, the appositive, the noun of address, and the introductory word, 
and reserve the phrase and clause interrupters for the Sophomore year. 

Possibly a word of defense is necessary for getting rid of the rule set- 
ting off sentence elements out of order. There are two good reasons be- 
sides the necessity for condensing: First, the need for this comma is 
largely academic, only such freak sentences as “While they were eating 
a child, the son of one of the natives, approached” becoming positively 
ambiguous without it. Second, a careful survey of standard books and 
magazines published this year will reveal that it is more honored in the 
breach than the observance. The adverbial clause at the beginning of the 
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sentence can take care of itself just as well as the adverbial phrase in this 
position, which no one any longer sets off. 

The three rules, briefly stated, are these: Place commas (1) before 
conjunctions in compound sentences; (2) between words, phrases, or 
short clauses in series; (3) around interrupters. Brief statement of a rule 
for teaching purposes cannot be too strongly emphasized. Clogging it up 
with modifications and exceptions merely obscures the central principle 
in the learner’s mind, whereas if that central principle be once mastered 
the teacher may hang thereon the qualifications needed to make it a 
working principle. 

Thus, the “before” rule demands drill on the co-ordinates, and, but, 
or, nor, and (by general recent agreement) for, and more drill to distin- 
guish sharply between such conjunctions when they join independent 
clauses and when they join subordinate sentence elements. 

The “between” rule demands illustration of the two-adjective series, 
the three-member series with and joining the last two, and the series with 
and between every two members, which needs no commas. 

As it is fully as important to teach the beginner not to sprinkle in his 
commas from a pepper-box as it is to teach him where to place them right- 
ly, some drill must be devised which calls for the insertion of “before”’ 
commas and no others; of “between” commas and no others; of “around” 
commas and no others. And in each of these drills there must be abund- 
ant opportunities for commission of the comma-fault, so that the young 
punctuator, coming to these pausing-places where he has been in the 
habit of putting commas, may know that these are not amenable to his 
rule and must take the stronger stop of the period or the semicolon. 

A few illustrations will suffice to show the type of drill that can be 
devised to drive each of the three rules home. 


RULE I DRILL 
Directions: Place a comma before the conjunction in a compound sen- 
tence. Also insert every sentence-stop! 
1. The ice cream was spoiled there was salt in it. 
2. Father is seventy but he still runs the farm. 
3. I lost interest in the adventure for it was hard work. 
4. For children the story is all magical and beautiful for learned men it is 
inspiring. 
RULE 2 DRILL 
Directions: Place commas between words, phrases, or short clauses in se- 
ries. Even when last two members of series are connected by and or or, use 
comma anyway. Insert every sentence-stop! 
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1. The professor the pharmacist and I had been sitting silent for some 
time then the professor spoke. 


2. Coffee is not poisonous nor even harmful in fact any coffee can be made 


a clear delicious healthful beverage. 
As interrupter elements are of seven kinds, it will be found profitable 
to handle the simple word interrupters on a separate drill sheet and illus- 


trate each type at the head of the drill. 


RULE 3 DRILL, NO. I 


Rule.—Place commas around interrupters, such as (a) Appositives (e.g., 


Mr. Jones, our neighbor, is dead); (b) Words of address (e.g., Please stop, 
Mary. Please, sir, may I have this box? Listen to this, you who doubt my 


word); (c) Introductory words (e.g., Yes, he is here. Alas, I’m a poor 


man. Oh, where is he? Why, that is mine. Well, what do you want?). 

Directions.— Place only interrupter commas on this page, but look out 
for sentence-stops! Over each comma print a, 5, or c to show that you 
know just which of the above interrupters you are setting off. 

1. No we do not wish to come in today sir we were merely looking for 
Rover our dog. 

2. Why this is an outrage I was never so insulted in my life before! 


RULE 3 DRILL, NO. 2 

Rule —Place commas around such interrupters as: (d) Parenthetic par- 
ticiples (e.g., Monday, being warm, was ideal for swimming. The ballots, hav- 
ing been counted, were burnt); (e) Nominative absolute (e.g., Monday being 
warm, we went swimming. The ballots having been counted, the officials went 
home); (f) Non-restrictive relative clauses (e.g., Father, who smokes, grew 
angry at this. My head, which had been whirling, now became clear); (g) Any 
thrown-in word, phrase, or short clause (e.g., His work, nevertheless, is very 
poor. His work, strange to say, is very poor. His work, J am sorry to say, is 
very poor). 

Directions.—Place only interrupter commas on this page, but look out for 
sentence-stops! Over each comma print either d, e, f, or g, to show which of 
the above interrupters you are setting off. 

Sitting loosely astride a piebald horse Thomas presented a comic sight I 
assure you the loose coat he wore which he had borrowed from his brother 
added to this effect in fact it made a regular comic. 

Enough has been given of each drill to show the thoroughness with 
which each comma usage may be separated from the others and taught 
intensively. A further device for efficiency is to divide each drill page 
into parallel halves and use the first half for practice and discussion and 
the second for testing grasp of the rule and giving a grade. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Maurice W. Moe 
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BACK TO METHUSELAH—AN APPRECIATION 

In Back to Methuselah, Bernard Shaw has presented dramatically in 
a cycle of five plays his own solution of the problem of the individual and 
the universe. It is the same problem to which Goethe sought an answer in 
“Faust” and Carlyle in “Sartor Rosartus,” only Shaw claims to base his 
ideal on all that the sciences have taught us. While Shaw’s humor and 
wit, especially in the first play 7m the Beginning, were appreciated by 
critics and playgoers, the ideas expressed in the next three plays, The 
Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas, The Thing Happens, and the Tragedy 
of an Elderly Gentleman, were considered fantastic or disregarded alto- 
gether, while the argument of the final one of the series As Far As 
Thought Can Reach, was both misunderstood and ridiculed. 

Ludwig Lewisohn in his volume of dramatic criticism contemptuously 
dismissed Shaw’s conception of Utopia as being far too frigid and intel- 
lectual for him. It must be admitted that Shaw’s conceptions are, on the 
whole, foreign to current American thought. There are very few out- 
standing apostles of pure intellectuality in this country today as are Shaw 
and Bertrand Russell in England. It is interesting to compare Shaw’s 
reaction to contemporary civilization with that of his countryman, Ber- 
trand Russell. The latter gave vent to his pessimistic forebodings in 
Icarus which has much in common with the critique given in the Tragedy 
of an Elderly Gentleman. His constructive suggestions presented in What 
I Believe, while containing a code any intelligent, refined person can sub- 
scribe to, falls far short of Shaw’s in sheer imaginative prophecy. It is 
also interesting to notice that English writers have a tendency to turn 
prophets. In France, however, so great a writer as Anatole France, 
thought it sufficient if he presented life as he knew it with all the beauty 
and power at his command, and made no attempt to paint a new world or 
raise a new standard for the young intellectuals. 

The drama in its general structure gives evidence of Shaw’s creative 
imagination at its best. The mere sweep of time is tremendous—from the 
dawn of human life on this planet to the dim, distant future, as far as 
thought can reach. The five totally dissimilar dramas are knit together by 
unity of purpose—with what limitations must man at present contend, 
how can he overcome them, to what end shall he overcome them? To the 
sympathetic reader, the interest is cumulative and reaches its highest 
point toward the end when the Ancients explain what they consider the 
joy of life. Here, I feel, Shaw reveals his very soul. In most of his plays 
like Arms and the Man, Androcles and the Lion, and Pygmalion, the ideas 
are almost drowned in the flood of sparkling wit and humor. He who 
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would get at the heart of Shaw must rip off the mask of comedy. What 
Shaw definitely believed had to be inferred from what he unmistakably 
condemned. But in Back to Methuselah, he, for once, plainly states his 
conception of what the goal of the human race should be. The earlier 
statement of his attitude, found in the dream scene in Man and Super- 
man, must, of course, not be forgotten. Feeling that his choice of the Don 
Juan legend in the latter was an error, he selected this time the hoary tale 
of Adam and Eve and of Cain and Abel as the material for the first of the 
cycle. It almost seems as if Shaw deliberately invited comparison with the 
other versions famous in English literature. Beside the gentleness and 
piety of Caedmon, the naiveté of the miracle play and the stateliness and 
rich verbal splendor of Milton, Shaw is, indeed, audacious and irreverent. 
He naturally turns the old story upside down. 

In the next three plays, Shaw continues through the medium of the 
characters to turn his withering searchlight on present-day faults and 
virtues. He believes with Dr. Collins that in the short span of our lives we 
do not attain to full intellectual and emotional maturity. The superman 
is presented as a human being in whom the vital forces flow with a 
strength a thousand fold more than ours. In the last section As Far As 
Thought Can Reach, Shaw’s Utopia is painted in vivid and fantastic 
colors. Opinions are expressed that will, no doubt, arouse fierce opposi- 
tion. He calls the dance, for instance, “a very crude attempt to get into 
the rhythm of life.” Ecstasy and the fulness of life, he explains, is intel- 
lectual, creative contemplation. Shaw is not the first to maintain that 
passionate intellectual contemplation is the highest to which man can 
aspire. Aristotle is certainly the ideal type of the man of thought and 
reason. Maimonides, the great Jewish medieval philosopher, plainly 
states in his Guide for the Perplexed that the highest duty of man is con- 
templation. Spinoza, too, was the philosopher guided by logical reason, 
wrapped up in contemplation, the contemner of emotion and mere exter- 
nal activity. To these great intellects, emotion, since it befogged the clear 
working power of thought, was to be regarded as evidence of a nature 
unsubdued, of an intellect still bound fast by human limitations. Bernard 
Shaw expressly states that every form of merely emotional expression— 
art, music, the dance, love, and literature—are so many indications of 
lack of intellectual maturity. In the course of time, creative man must 
weary of expressing emotions expressed innumerable times previously. 
He will seek the power life itself possesses, the power to create new 
worlds. The body is merely a channel for the life-force. It is not the 
force itself. Man in the far distant future will aim at getting rid of the 
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last impediment to identity with the creative force of the universe, that 
is, the necessity of the body as a means to existence. We can see that 
Shaw’s ideas, though firmly rooted in the doctrine of creative evolution, 
are distinctly personal. 

It is evident from this brief outline that Back to Methuselah cannot 
be judged by the familiar standards of dramatic criticism. We cannot 
condemn it because it lacks the beauty of language, the exquisite poetry, 
the inimitable delineation of character of Shakespearean drama. We 
cannot apply the standard of keen psychological.insight that distin- 
guishes Ibsen in the Wild Duck and Hedda Gabler. Neither can we look 
for the technique of the well-made play with its emotional appeal. It is 
in a class all by itself. It is a drama of ideas including an idealization of 
a mythical past, a commentary on the present, a projection of a highly 
visionary future. The play is distinguished because the personality be- 
hind it is unique. The only fault to be found is that the style is marred by 
a certain steady, journalistic fluency that tends toward prolixity. 

As for Shaw’s message, it strikes a wholesome note in this generation 
that emphasizes every aspect of personality except the contemplative and 
the intellectual. What with behaviorists telling us that we are creatures 
of reflex habits, gland specialists attempting to prove that our dispositions 
are conditioned by our secretions, very little independence is left to man 
in thought, feeling, and action. It is refreshing and encouraging to hear 
a man, whose opinion can be respected, affirm the duty and necessity of 
mankind to create its own future through the active application of 
thought. 

BEATRICE S. GENN 


Watton HicH ScHOOL 
New York City 




































NEWS AND NOTES 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING’ 

The twenty-sixth fall gathering of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English was held in Boston on Saturday, December 11, 1926. 
English teachers from all over New England were present for the series 
of meetings which began at 9:30 with four sectional conferences for the 
college, normal-school, high-school, and elementary-school groups. The 
general topic was “‘Points of View in Literature and Composition.” 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

“Inspirations from Boneheads I Have Taught” was the rather strik- 
ing title of the first paper read in the high-school section by Mr. Harold 
H. Wade of Worcester Academy. Mr. Wade said in part: 

The term bonehead, I take it, arises partly because of our desire to use the 
picturesque slang we so frequently condemn; partly, perhaps, because of a felt 
need for an expletive to relieve our feelings when a student persists in failing; 
and partly because of a defence mechanism which we set up to lift from our- 
selves the onus of the failing pupil. I do not think, as has been charged, that 
we have more boneheads in English than there are in any other subject. In fact, 
I have met few real boneheads, boys who fail because of innate lack of ability. 
I have dealt with a group of boys in summer tutoring who were supposed to be 
picked boneheads. I found, in reality, that they were lazy; that they did not 
know how to study; that they could not read accurately; that they lacked fun- 
damental training. Only in rare cases, however, were they so deficient in abili- 
ty that they failed for that reason. 

When we feel that we have found a bonehead, we should stop to ask to 
what extent we are responsible for his plight. Most of my boneheads I have 
found to be the product of my own inefficiency. They need fundamental treat- 
ment in small doses—something that they can do successfully, something that 
will penetrate their supposed denseness, something that they can be praised for 
doing successfully. Too often they are nagged into a hopeless sense of fail- 
ure. The bonehead needs the best doctor on the staff. Usually he is left for 
internes to practice on. No effort is too great if it turns him into an able, use- 
ful citizen. The bonehead also needs all the special devices we can find to cure 

* The material for this notice has been selected from a full report by Miss Caro- 
line Doonan, the New England corresponding member of the National Council. Miss 
Doonan was assisted in securing the sectional reports by John S. Blossom, Helen B 


Follett, Florence Graves, and Flora Smith. 
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him. One of my own is a laboratory notebook, in which the boy works out his 
special problems individually. He does the work suggested without extra cred- 
it, but he does it willingly because he soon senses his improvement. The poor 
student is to be a citizen, to be trained, not misunderstood. His difficulty is our 
opportunity. 


“Is Business English English at All?” was presented by Mrs. Evelyn 
C. Nesmith, of the Nashua, New Hampshire, High School. Mrs. Nesmith 
maintained that business English is only good English. It calls for an ac- 
tive vocabulary and clear expression. Stereotyped phrases are in the dis- 
card. The English of the sales letter of the present day must be clear and 
effective; it must be correct and convincing. Prejudice in favor of study- 
ing the classics has led to a patronizing attitude toward business English. 
Our training, however, must not neglect the 80 per cent who do not go to 
college. They need good, pure, usable English. All the literature in the 
world will not take the place of fundamentals. The attendance at evening 
classes, such as those held at Columbia University, is the best proof that 
men and women in business find themselves handicapped by ignorance of 
just jthese basic things. Too much emphasis has been placed on the cul- 
tural value of English. We need more time on fundamentals, vocabulary, 
letters, reports, precis. 

The last speaker of the meeting, Mr. C. G. Howes, Personnel Man- 
ager of the General Electric Company’s works at West Lynn, gave us an 
insight into the methods employed there to get the right person into the 
position for which he is qualified. Mr. Howe called attention to the fact 
that repeated failures are not only costly to the employer, but often dis- 
astrous to the employee. They may result in breaking his confidence in 
himself to the point where he is unfitted for citizenship. The General 
Electric Company now gives to prospective employees a series of “work 
samples,” tasks requiring the same sort of skill that is needed in the posi- 
tions to be filled. Of particular interest to teachers, perhaps is the use of 
the /nglis Test of English Vocabulary. Those who scored best in this test 
were the executives, the men in important positions, not the stenogra- 
phers. Although Mr. Howe was unwilling to draw any conclusion as yet 
from this fact, it would seem that the man who has most words at his com- 
mand has also the most ideas. 


THE COLLEGE SECTION 


The chairman, Mr. Ralph P. Boas of Mount Holyoke, started the dis- 
cussion on the responsibility of colleges for training teachers of English 
by pointing out that high-school and college relations had most often been 
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considered from the administrative viewpoint; we are now dealing with it 
from the teaching viewpoint. It has long been recognized that the high 
school, in preparing students for the passing of the college-entrance exam- 
ination, is not always giving the best preparation for success in college. 
To remedy the situation, investigations such as the interesting attempt 
made by four women’s colleges—Smith, Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, and 
Vassar (later joined by Bryn Mawr)—have been called to formulate a 
common statement of aims, especially with regard to Freshman work. 

In the discussion, Mr. Crawford of Yale, Chairman of the Readers of 
the Comprehensive English Examinations, said that the examination did 
not exert any pressure upon the schools or attempt to define literature. 

The question was raised by Mr. Gott of Tufts whether the high- 
school classes were divided into collegiate and non-collegiate groups, but 
the chairman pointed out that that was one of the matters on which we 
have no statistics. Mr. Murray of Harvard bore witness to the success of 
the Comprehensive English Examination. 

Mr. Joyce of Dartmouth raised the problem of the college whose stu- 
dents enter largely by certificate, and noted the difficulty of getting in 
close contact with the high-school teachers. 

Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, of the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, spoke of the value of demonstration classes, the need for practical 
results, and the dangers of mere theorizing. Although we have become 
“test wild,” a few of the tests—notably the /nglis Tests of English Vo- 
cabulary—have served an excellent purpose in measuring the ability of 
the student. 

The meeting was concluded with the passing of a motion recom- 
mending the appointment of a committee on the common problems of 
public-school and college English teachers. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


At the normal-school and teachers-college conference, under the able 
chairmanship of Miss Katharine H. Shute, Miss Maude B. Gerritson, of 
the Framingham Normal School, dealt helpfully with the subject of the 
professional treatment of literature for teachers in the elementary school. 
In listing the objectives, Miss Gerritson stated that a course which aims 
to give familiarity with the finest types of children’s literature, which 
helps towards an appreciation of these juvenile classics, and which gives 
a certain perspective as to their origins is in many respects a cultural as 
well as a professional course. That such should be the case is evidenced 
by the fact that of a class of 658 students entering one of our state nor- 
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mal schools this fall, only 3 had ever heard of A. A. Milne’s When We 
Were Very Young. 

When we have helped our teachers to know and to appreciate the best 
children’s literature, we must then aid them to present these in an inter- 
esting manner to children. And here we should steer a middle course be- 
tween those who suggest that as soon as a teacher has a fund of subject 
matter she can present it and those who believe that the literaure must 
first be ironed out into a hard and fast critical lesson plan. In general, the 
thing which will be of greater value is the ability to read aloud pleasantly 
and with facility, for no longer is it considered poor policy for the teacher 
to read to her class the selection about to be studied. 

That there is nothing new in behaviorism was the initial note struck 
by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas in his discussion of behaviorism and teach- 
er-training. After a brief summary of the underlying principles of the 
psychology of Watson and others of the behavioristic school, Mr. Thom- 
as brought the subject to a practical level by stating that the ‘““manifesta- 
tion of the outward act, finding its reflex in our schools as a result of our 
training” is all he meant by behaviorism as it concerns the training of the 
English teacher. Illustrating his point by the story of a criminal who, as 
a child, used to lie awake nights waiting for his robber brother to return 
from the night’s “job” with the thrilling story of his adventures, Mr. 
Thomas went on to say that our function is exactly the opposite—the 
creation of an atmosphere that will stimulate to highest endeavor and the 
noblest things of life in contrast to the lowest. 

He is not disturbed, he said, by the revolt of youth, but by its do- 
cility. As teachers, we expect a certain definite acceptance of our word, 
whereas we should rather develop a challenging attitude. The large ma- 
jority of our students do not think. Without using their mental fiber, they 
are simply willing to accept what is on the printed page. And it is we who 
are responsible for cultivating, from the primary grades on, this danger- 
ous note of docility. Let us teach our children to be always skeptical—of 
words, of sentences, of whole selections. We can, for example, test them 
out on the matter of vocabulary, since there is a high correlation between 
maturity of thought and maturity of expression. And let us remember 
that each pupil is an individual, constantly being influenced by outside 
forces of which we can be only dimly aware, which are beyond our un- 
derstanding and our control. Our problem as teachers is to determine 
what handicaps we may remove and what gifts we may develop. 

Unfortunately pressed for time, Mr. William G. Hoffman of Boston 
University, in his talk on speech-training for the teacher, touched also 
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upon behaviorism in its practical applications for the English teacher. 
We fail to reflect sufficiently, said Mr. Hoffman, upon the fact that 99 
per cent of our students are using English chiefly to talk. The practical 
handling of written words will come to them through actual experience. 
We are giving them the knowledge to erect a massive structure, when all 
they want is to build a doll’s house. Behaviorism means that man, born 
with primitive desires, does everything to seek satisfaction. He must first 
like his task before he will tackle it. The problem is to make teachers of 
English out of every instructor, for the teacher who feels himself a little 
“low brow” cannot help his students. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 

In the general conference Walter Prichard Eaton, the well-known 
writer and dramatic critic, presented in his inimitable way the topic, 
“English as She Is Spoke.” He told of a recent visit to a class of fourteen- 
year-old boys who had been assigned by their instructor the task of writ- 
ing a theme in the style of the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. This, he 
said, is a dead language; and it is absurd to teach the living by the dead. 
To make our boys and girls use language effectively, we must begin with 
the language of today. 

The drama of the present employs the living language, said Mr. 
Eaton. And to prove his point, he read contrasting selections from Wil- 
liam Congreve’s brilliant Way of the World and Broadway’s recent suc- 
cess, The Butter and Egg Man. As further testimony to the remarkable 
change that has taken place in the spoken tongue since Restoration days, 
certain phrases from “Sir Roger at the Play” were offered as an example 
of what was excellent newspaper English two hundred years ago, and 
against these were set a few passages from one of the “most popular news- 
paper contributions to the living language in the present day,” Milt 
Gross’s Nize Baby. The only sin in slang, said the speaker, is that it soon 
becomes stereotyped and is discarded. The teacher’s task is to start with 
the vocabulary our boys and girls know and speak, and show them how 
they may obtain more vivid expression through the use of standard 
speech. The only way to improve the language pupils use, is to improve 
the language people speak. 


THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION 


In the elementary-school section under the chairmanship of Mr. Ev- 
erett L. Getchell of the Boston University School of Education, the teach- 
ers of the elementary-school group discussed the teaching of English. 
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FOUR NATIONAL CONTESTS IN PLAY WRITING 

To foster the American drama, to aid the American theater, to en- 
courage the American playwright, four national contests in play-writing 
have been organized. The contests will be conducted by the Drama 
League of America through the colleges and the state centers of the 
Drama League and the Little Theatres. The winning full-length play will 
be produced by Brock Pemberton, prominent producer of New York; the 
biblical play by the Pilgrim Players of Chicago; and the one-act plays by 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts of New York. All four will be 
published by the Play Department of Longmans, Green and Company. 
The contests have been organized by Nathaniel Edward Reeid and will 
be under his general supervision. 

The contests are divided as follows: I. college—historical—one act; 
II. Little theatre—experimental—one act; III. biblical—non-sectarian— 
any length; IV. all-American—full length. 

For complete information on the cash prizes and the rules governing 
the contest address the Drama League of America, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





WORLD-HEROES 

The question, ‘““Who are the twelve greatest world-heroes?” has been 
answered according to the judgment of thousands of high-school boys 
and girls of this and more than thirty foreign countries who participated 
in the competition established over a year ago by Clement M. Biddle of 
New York. The result of their vote has been announced by Dr. Augustus 
O. Thomas, Commissioner of Education of the State of Maine, President 
of the World Federation of Education Associations, and Chairman of the 
Committee of Award of the essay contest. The list, arranged according to 
the number of votes each one received, was as follows: Louis Pasteur, 
Abraham Lincoln, Christopher Columbus, George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Florence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, 
Johann Gutenberg, David Livingstone, and George Stephenson. 

Essays came from nearly all countries of Europe—England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Latvia, Esthonia, Spain, Italy, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and Greece—as well as from every one of 
the United States, from Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, the Philippines, Turkey, India, Persia, Morocco, and 
even from far-off Tasmania. 
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Each one of these students will receive $100, the amount of the prize, 
and in addition a gold medal in recognition of his accomplishment. The 
winning essays with portraits of the heroes are being published in a Por- 
trait Calendar of Twelve World Heroes which will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution by those in charge of the competition. 

The World Heroes’ Calendar for 1927, with portraits in halftone, pre- 
pared as a result of the contest may be obtained from the World Hero 
Calendar Department, National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Sev- 
enteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. at fifty cents each. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Dallas Lore Sharp is one of the two or three noteworthy authors of 
nature literature living in America today. He was once a minister, be- 
came a librarian, and is now professor of literature at Boston University 
when he is not lecturing or writing. Among his recent books are: The 
Seer of Slabsides, Education in a Democracy, The Magical Chance, and 
the late Spirit of the Hive. His frequent contributions to the Atlantic, 
and occasional articles in Harpers and other “quality” periodicals have 
attracted wide attention. 

Kwei Chen is a young student in the University of Nebraska from 


the province of Hunan, China. He came to America four years ago, and 


plans to return to his native country as soon as he completes his graduate 


work. His poems have appeared in the Century Magazine, the Bookman, 
the Commonweal, American Speech, and other magazines, and also in the 
second volume of Nebraska Verse issued in the spring of 1926 at the 
University of Nebraska. He received his Bachelor’s degree in June, 1926, 
and was chosen class poet by his fellow-graduates. Mr. Chen is now 
Scholar in Philosophy in the Graduate College of the University of 
Nebraska. 

John B. Opdycke has for many years been a chairman of English 
work in a New York City high school, and has been connected with the 
department of education at the College of the City of New York and at 
Johns Hopkins University. He is author of The Literature of Letters, 
The English of Commerce, The Language of Advertising, Business Letter 
Practice, and (with Henry Seidel Canby) of Good English: The Me- 
chanics of Composition and Good English: The Elements of Compo- 
sition. 

Theodore W. H. Irion is Professor of Education and Director of 
Educational Psychology at Missouri State University, Columbia. He 
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graduated from S.E. Missouri State Teachers College and was granted 
an A.B. and B.S. from the University of Missouri. Both his Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees were awarded by Columbia University. In his wide 
experience in education he has been high-school teacher and principal; 
acting President of Stephens College, Missouri; Professor of Psychology, 
S.W. Missouri State Teachers College; Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; and Summer Lec- 
turer at the University of Michigan. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and was formerly editor of the Ameri- 
can Schoolmaster. In addition to numerous magazine articles, he is the 
author of Comprehension Difficulties in the Study of Literature. 

William G. Carr has taught English in the public schools at Glendale 
and is now Professor of Education at Pacific University, Forest Grove, 
Oregon. He has studied at the University of California and at Leland 
Stanford, where he received his degree. His master’s thesis was an inves- 
tigation of The Content and Arrangement of the English Text-Book. 

Anna Funk Haig, now head of the department of English of the 
Saint Cloud Technical High School and Minnesota editor of Tri-State 
Notes, is devoting her major efforts to curriculum organization and has 
worked out courses of study on the unit basis for each year of the junior 
and senior high school. She has also devised tests to measure power to 
organize thought in composition. Her previous teaching experience was 
as high-school principal and dean of girls. A Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota and a Master’s degree from Columbia, consti- 
tute her formal equipment. 

Elizabeth S. Denehie graduated from Indiana State Normal School 
and was awarded the Ph.B. degree from the University of Chicago; re- 
cent graduate work has been directed toward the Master’s degree at 
Columbia. She has had extensive experience in rural, graded, and high 


schools, and in supervisory work in a rural training school. At present 
she is teaching English in the Wiley High School of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
The High School Teacher, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, and the 
Indiana Magazine of History have published other articles. Like Mearnes 
Hughes she aims: “Not to make poets but to set up conducive environ- 
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ment to stimulate ‘the itch to write.’ 





THE PERIODICALS 
Kansas College Has Its Fling. By Harbor Allen. The Nation, Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. Are students who criticize their professors, object to faculty 
censorship, write favorable reviews of Cabell and Cather, quote Shaw and 
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The Nation, and ask for a semblance of self-government Bolsheviks— 
agents of Soviet Russia? They are—according to the worthy president of 
the Junior College of Kansas City, E. M. Bainter, particularly if they 
publish Wendell Phillip’s opinion on free speech, cite the action of Glenn 
Frank in refusing to oust a college editor for attacking the dry laws, and 
comment pointedly on an inane talk by a local minister. The board of ed- 
ucation ruled that the president and faculty must suppress such revolu- 
tionary outbreaks. They did. Four of the five students recanted. They 
are back in the fold. Is Bernard Shaw stating the bare truth when he 
writes “If the students of America do not organize their own education, 
they will not get any.” Certainly faculties are powerless to help them. 

Poe’s Philosophy of Composition. By James Southall Wilson. The 
North American Review. December-January-February. Poe’s entrance 
into the sanctum of the Richmond Messenger in 1835 parallels one of his 
clever tales, The Devil in the Belfry, “He gave the thirteenth stroke to 
the critical clock,” and broke up the mutual admiration society on the 
editorial board. The key-idea of his theory of composition, “the totality 
of effect” or “interest” did not mean the unity of design or plot but the de- 
velopment of a definite psychological state in the consciousness of his 
readers. It is this germ idea obtained from De La Motte through Schlegel 
and developed in his own work—not character, plot, setting, or belief— 
which serves as starting point and objective for all his poetry. The author 
of the article is Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English at the University of 
Virginia. 

The Mind of H.G. Wells. By Wilbur Cross. The Yale Review. Janu- 
ary, 1927. Born a cockney like Dickens, Wells has by dint of an omniver- 
ous curiosity, some genius, and massive labors erected an extraordinary se- 
ries of works. Now at the age when Scott collected his works he is getting 
out a thirty volume Atlantic Edition, inclusive of all he feels is valuable, 
and his achievements may be reviewed. Coming to literature by way of 
science, this basic training has been invaluable to him from the writing of 
the Time Machine to the social and scientific speculation of The World of 
William Clissold. It has made him a remarkable interpreter of history 
and the most accurate of prophets. But because he does not take time to 
think things through as he sees things through his immortality will be 
brief. 

Thomas Burke. By Edwin Bjorkman. The Bookman. January, 
1927. London East End, the life of the slums, and the sounds and sights 
and mysteries of the dock district where “on the flood-tide, floats from 
Limehouse the bitter, sweet alluring smell of Asia”—these make up the 
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soil which nourished the art of Burke. He came as an orphan boy of nine 
to an old uncle in Limehouse, spent four years in the hell of an orphanage, 
then discovered music, literature, and the urge to write. His art has nov- 
elty, flamboyant jungle colors, the fine vulgarity of Dickens, of Homer, of 
the Old Testament, and the gloriously pagan spirit of the “dear brown 
earth and the naked flesh, of the wine-cup and flowers and kisses and 
Homeric laughter.”’ Limehouse Nights, the autobiographical The Wind 
and the Rain, and the recent The Sun in Splendor have opened up allur- 
ing worlds of inexhaustible raw stuff of literature and of life from which 
other fine books may with certainty be expected. 

The Love Story of Thoreau. By T. M. Raysor. Studies in Philology. 
October, 1926. Withheld from biographers until the present, the story of 
Thoreau’s love for Ellen Sewall and the influence of her refusal on his lit- 
erary production adds a revealing chapter to an otherwise severe, ascetic 
character. Both John and Henry Thoreau proposed to this attractive, ca- 
pricious Miss of eighteen. Henry’s soaring mind lost him the support of 
the father and the obedient daughter promptly turned into the waiting 
arms of Joseph Osgood. Fortunate Thoreau! For from this encounter 
came some of his finest poems—and freedom—freedom to live his own 
honest life as no artist turned Benedict can do. 

How Should One Read a Book? By Virginia Woolf. The Yale Re- 
view. October, 1926. Books are so diverse, many-minded. Defoe is all 
narrative; Jane Austin is prosaic; Hardy is melodramatic. To pass from 
one to the other is to bend our imaginations powerfully, call on our vari- 
ous moods, realize how much the art of not reading plays in the art of 
reading. We must skip and saunter, suspend judgment, lounge and loaf 
down the alleys and by-streets of letters. We must prepare ourselves 
through biography for the lift and spread of fiction by the oblique facts of 
biography—trefresh ourselves deeply for the generous intoxication of po- 
etry. An adventurous mind and liberality toward the author and fellow 
readers must be ours—these are keys to the complex, little-understood 
end of all reading—pleasure. 

Library Service in the High School. By Edith L. Cook. The School 
Review. December, 1926. Alert teachers everywhere have abandoned the 
single textbook and adopted the college practice of making chapter as- 
signments in many books. The school library has become the distribut- 
ing point not only for books centered about a special branch oi the class- 
work but for the provision of pamphlet material in quantities, illustrations 
for use in literature and science, designs, and maps. Circulars, industrial 
bulletins, clippings carefully arranged in vertical files, and books in sets 
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of thirty or more become necessities. To make efficient use of this mount- 
ing mass of materials, the “library instruction course” as a definite, ac- 
credited part of the English course has been developed. 

The Language Consciousness of College Students. By J. M. Stead- 
man, Jr. American Speech. December, 1926. An investigation of the con- 
scious changes made in pronunciation by forty-one college students spe- 
cializing in English. Comparatively few changes in pronunciation are 
made except through oral influences such as fear of ridicule and in imita- 
tion of the teacher. Little desire for originality is exhibited by students 
and many of their changes in pronunciation were based on false ideas of 
correctness. Illiterate associates, carelessness, and the influence of the 
printed word are the chief sources of incorrect pronunciation. 

Are There Definite Problems Awaiting Virginia English Teachers? 
By Conrad T. Logan. Virginia Journal of Education. November, 1926. 
What is the function of local organizations such as the English Section of 
the Virginia Education Association? Should it not be an organization for 
attack on the problems common to teachers of English rather than a for- 
mal reading of papers ending in adjournment?—There is the difficulty, 
for example, of maintaining effective standards of English against the 
tendency toward easy gradation, and the problem when we fail there of 
protecting the superior pupil against the tide of mediocrity. This chaos 


in marking systems and the meaninglessness of teachers marks calls for 
the institution of objective measures. For their own welfare, such groups 


should determine and give publicity to a normal teaching load and set up 
high entrance and ethical standards within the profession. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

“On the Relation of Poetry to Verse” by Sir Philip Hartog is pam- 
phlet Vo. 64 of the English Association, obtained from A. V. Houghton, 
secretary of the English Association, Buckingham Gate, Southwest 1, 
Is., postage extra.—A list of the publications available September, 1926 
will be sent free by the Bureau of Education of the Department of the In- 
terior upon request to the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 
—The December, 1926, Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
containing articles on “International Co-operation,” “Salary Statistics,” 
and “Large and Medium Sized Libraries,” and The Public Library and 
the Moving Picture Studio, a publication on co-operative work by Gladys 
Caldwell are issued by the American Library Association, 96 E. Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 
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“Technical Books of 1925” is a selected list on science and industry, 
compiled by Donald Hendry and issued by the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary at Brooklyn, New York.—‘Plays for Amateurs” by S. Marion 
Tucker is a selected list for colleges, churches, schools, and industrial 
plants, published by the H. W. Wilson Company of New York City.— 
The October, 1926, issue of the New York schools secondary publication, 
Bulletin of High Points, contains a report of an investigation “What is a 
Failure in English?” by Garibaldi M. Lapolla, published by the Board of 
Education, Room 821, 500 Park Avenue, New York City.—T eaching, the 
November, 1926, number of the Journal of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, sent free upon request to teachers and citizens of 
Kansas, contains ten articles devoted to the “Field of Speech.” 

The University of North Carolina, of Chapel Hill, has issued “Re- 
search in Progress,” July, 1925—July, 1926, a report published as No. 
236, “Graduate School Series No. 214;” “Studies in the Development of 
the Short Story: English and American,” by Lewis D. Wright, Vol VI, 
No. 4: and a study course in “International One-Act Plays,” by Ethel 
Rockwell, Vol. VI, No. 3, the last two published by the University Ex- 
tension Division.—‘‘Intercollegiate Debates Seminary” is the December, 
1926, Bulletin, by H. Adelbert White, issued by the University of Ne- 
braska at Lincoln. 





EDITORIAL 


The thoughtful advocate of democracy has much to make him 
sober just now. Political and governmental corruption are too fre- 
Why quent to cause surprise. The voters repeatedly elect in- 


Democracy? competent and dishonest persons to positions of trust, 
and very frequently go wrong on questions of public policy sub- 
mitted to them. The people do not seem capable of governing them- 
selves half so well as some benevolent autocrat might do. And 
much of the international unrest, e.g., in China and the Polish cor- 
ridor, is traced by Simeon Strunsky in the New York Times Book 
Review to Woodrow Wilson’s promulgation of the democratic doc- 
trine of self-determination. Reflective persons can feel some sym- 
pathy with Wordworth’s reaction from democracy. 

But life does not end tomorrow; nor is the sole effect of gov- 
ernment the keeping of order and the discharge of collective func- 
tions which are beyond the capacity of individuals. Government 
undoubtedly is a great educator—to self-control and wisdom, or 
dependence and stupidity. Perhaps these intangible, infrequently 
noticed effects of government are in the end more important than 
its immediate results. The growth of personality and character is 
slow but of paramount importance. Democracy may not be, like a 
well-known tire, ‘“‘best in the short stop” but is, like that tire, “best 
in the long run.”’ Eventually the superior citizens it breeds will 
govern themselves better than any oligarchy or aristocracy or 
autocracy could do. 

The National Council of Teachers of English furnishes an ex- 
cellent illustration of what democracy will come to be. Beginning 
with a selected group of educated, self-controlled persons—the 
teachers of English in its own membership and that of the affiliated 
local associations—and working by the representative system, as 
every large group must, it has quickly learned to manage its own 
business with steadiness, courtesy, wisdom, and dispatch. The pa- 
tience, sincerity, and good judgment displayed in the midnight ses- 
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sions of the Board of Directors at Philadelphia were an object-les- 
son to any who think that a society can be run only—or run best— 
by a coterie or clique. 

Teachers’ associations do well to divide the responsibilities— 
and incidentally the honors—just as fast as reliable shoulders can 
be found for them. “Responsibility educates” and ‘Responsibility 
interests” may well become twin slogans both in our classrooms 
and in our organizations. 

In our classrooms? What a vista that chance word opens up! 
But the reader must be left to contemplate that alone. 





The most atrocious teaching conditions for all teachers are, 
of course, likely to be found where schools are under political con- 
Spoiled trol. Political favoritism, incompetence, and inefficiency of 
Broth administration, have gone so far in one of our large cities 
that at last the lid of the politico-educational pot has blown off; 
and the newspapers are taking such notice of the resulting odor 
that the usual clamping down of the lid may in this case give place 
to a real disinfection and possibly lead to a general movement 
toward better educational sanitation. But this can come only in 
consequence of organized effort and personal sacrifice sufficient to 
engage further public attention; for after the first lid, the lifting of 
another is in itself no longer news. It has been proposed that the 
National Council should aid in the exposure of unsavory educa- 
tional messes; the idea met with some approval, and this may be 
a good time for further action. Who among us is both germproof 
and bombproof and can spare the time for a most exciting, as well 
as a most worth-while job? For him at any time the job seems 
to be ready. 

E. M. Hopkins 





REVIEWS 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Effective Business English,' in spite of its title, is no handbook of 
English adapted to the problems of commerce. It will be of little use to 
stenographers, but it should help to make college graduates become more 
successful and, very probably, better business men. 

A textbook for courses in business correspondence must naturally 
face two ways: toward presenting a knowledge of business practice and 
toward teaching skill in the use of English. Too often, however, the dis- 
cussion of business practice attracts a disproportionate interest. The ex- 
cellence, therefore, of Effective Business English lies in the fact that this 
book contains a sound exposition of those business practices which are 
commonly transacted in writing, and yet manages to keep all of that 
properly subordinated to the art of skillful writing. 

The book is in four parts, of which the first is introductory and large- 
ly inspirational, and the last is a useful and perhaps necessary discussion 
of the preparation of special reports. But it is in Parts II and III that the 
book is most original. The author’s purpose in Part II is to explain how 
to make writing persuasive. She begins with chapters on the “selling 
qualities” and the “‘lanquage qualities” of a business letter. The most in- 
teresting chapter is on “Methods of Influencing Thought, Feeling, and 
Action.” The point of view in these chapters is broad enough to include 
those fields, across the hidden borders of correspondence, of direct-mail 
advertising and selling; consequently, the book is of value for more than 
instruction in correspondence. 

After an approach of this sort, with the emphasis upon the—may I 
use it?—psychological aspects of influencing readers, Part III becomes 
unusually effective. This attack discusses the problems of writing the 
various types of business letters, from orders to sales follow-ups, and 
gains its effectiveness because of the correlation, already mentioned, of 
the art of persuasive writing discussed in Part II, with the sane but re- 
strained explanation of business practice which underlies the discussion 

* Effective Business English, as Applied to Business Letters and Reports, by Alta 
Gwinn Saunders. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. 
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of each of the various types of letters. Of great assistance is the live and 
illuminating illustrative material which appears on almost every page. 

Of assistance, too, are a useful Bibliography and a collection of sug- 
gested problems which appear in the Appendix. The problems are stated 
with more care than is frequently shown, and will be of as much assist- 
ance to teachers as problems ever are in books of this kind. 

And finally, there is this much more to be said: Alta G. Saunders 
practices what she preaches, for her book is persuasively written and well 
adapted to those who are expected to read it. 

FRANK W. CLIPPINGER 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 





BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Wedlock. By Jacob Wasermann. Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: 

Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1926. Pp. 344. $2.50. 

Books on marriage, detailing the shattering of the old ideals and marching with 
the new psychology in closer and more pressing attacks upon many of its most ac- 
cepted virtues, multiply with the days; but Wassermann alone sees all around his 
subject. Through him we observe from a dozen viewpoints: Frederick Laudin, suc- 
cessful barrister; Pia, his wife, the slave of the house and of things; Louise Dercum, 
meteoric, vagrant actress, lithe harpy, recreating herself as she devoured the bodies 
and spirits of men; psychopathic Mrs. Hartmann; Caroline Lentz, widowed mistress; 
and Fraundorfer, a Teutonic Dr. Johnson—these probers search deeper into the false 
unity ascribed husband and wife than any man among us. And what conclusion? 
That the unity given the cell at fertilization is a oneness which cannot merge with 
any other, yet which insatiably craves renewal through fusion. Marriage is not 
enough; it cannot at its best supply the rich and complex physical and psychical 

of man and woman, although it does so more than any other institution 
Tar: A Midwest Childhood. By Sherwood Anderson. New York: Boni & 

Liveright, Inc., 1926. Pp. 346. $3.00. 

There is revealing genius in this bbok—such as marks Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, Mooncalf, and few other boys’ books that have been written. As you read you 
will speculate what your life would be like if you should write of your childhood as 
Sherwood Anderson has done here, and you will know it would make an absorbingly 
interesting book—one you will never dare to write. There are unforgettable scenes 
etched here with that fine free movement of the untrammeled artist characteristic of 
all this realist gives us. 

The New Universe. By Baker Brownell. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 

1926. Pp. 455. $3.00. 

The intense drive of specialization in the modern world and the multiplication 
of isolated, distinctive facts, departments, and branches of knowledge, particularly 
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those within or derived from science, have alarmed many modern philosophers. 
Without showing childish fears of a Frankenstein of science whose building carries 
within it the seeds of our own destruction, thinking men cannot blindly trust that 
unification of this gigantic, modern avalanche of knowledge will affect mankind fa- 
vorably. As with other great natural phenomena—the weather, food supplies, earth- 
quakes, and time—man must consciously mold this swelling, amoeboid mass to his 
own purposes and benefit. It is the groundwork for this plan of articulation and syn- 
thesis that Professor Brownell has worked out in his course in Contemporary Thought 
at Northwestern University. He has made, he tells us, “a book of the whole world, a 
tune for the new universe, a poem, more or less, on things in general.” Taken with 
Dorsey’s Why We Behave Like Human Beings, and The Nature of the World and of 
Man, by sixteen members of the faculty of the University of Chicago, it constitutes 
a card of introduction to the world of modern thought. It is noteworthy for the 
warmth and rhythmic flow of its prose; a casual, matured humor; and a vividness 
that lights up the occasional difficulty of the subject matter. 


The Dance of Life. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

Pp. 377. $1.50. 

To the layman, the world of experience is divided, like ancient Gaul, into three 
parts: art, intellect, and the petty preoccupations of a workaday world. What if we 
were to tear down the air-tight compartments and fuse the whole with the rhythms 
of art—in dancing, thinking, writing, religion, and morals? Then we should have a 
new world. That is the theme of this book, acclaimed as a classic by the great think- 
ers of the modern world. Such philosophy is fast making ethics a dependent part of 
aesthetics. 


The Sun in Splendour. By Thomas Burke. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1926. Pp. 329. $2.50. 


As pungent, moving, and instinct with drama as the London slums from which 
it came, is this strong story of Christopher and Connie, two orphan children who rose 
from the reek of city tenement and gutter. There is in it the same powerful short line, 
the telling silences, and the warmth of color that marked that unique and splendid 
book Limehouse Nights, plus the forceful characterization that comes in the full- 
length novel. Like the Wind and the Rain it is partly autobiographical. 


Chevrons. By Leonard H. Nason. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926 

Pp. 339. 

What was the experience of the American soldiers who fought in the Great 
War? How impossible alike for those who were in it and for those who stayed at 
home to answer that question. Yet how tremendously important for future genera- 
tions—and the present—to know in all its futile tragedy and meaningless blunder- 
ings. In Le Feu, What Price Glory, and The Big Parade there are answers of merit 
to place with this splendid, moving picture of a doughboy in France. Graphic and 
salty in conversation, incident, and epic mood, it is the very life of the brain and 
sinew of the ranks of the A.E.F. The crisp, robustness of the humor, the fidelity to 
action and emotion, the realism of scene and vulgar dialogue, mark this book’s bril- 
liant realism. No man who served in the galleys of the Great War can read it without 
an overpowering sense of that vast, tragic, senseless drama. 
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Crashing Thunder. The autobiography of an American Indian. Edited by Paul 

Radin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

What is it to live a life of whim, caprice, passion—to let the straying mood of 
the hour drive like the lash of an ocean gale or drop into somnolence—impassivity ? 
We of the so-called civilized peoples, inhibited alike by nature and the controls of a 
complex social order, can never know as this redman, Crashing Thunder, knew, the 
full rhythm of the adventurous physical life. No civilized man would dare chronicle 
as he does this biography of a primitive life, utterly frank and untrammeled. It will 
demolish the weak-minded creations of Zane Grey and make inroads on much of 


Cooper. 
Her Son’s Wife. By Dorothy Canfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 


1926. Pp. 302. 

A three-generation story of a self-centered woman and dominant mother and 
the lengths to which she is willing to go to adjust life to her family. Some of us may 
doubt our ability to plan life quite to the highest advantage of an individual but 
Mary Bascomb had no such doubts. A pleasing little note is the change in view 
forced upon the older woman when in the end she understands the mind and heart of 
the cheap little waif whom her son married. There are so many good things in the 
book that it is a pity the froth and slush have not been omitted. 


Mannequin. By Fanny Hurst. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1926. 

Pp. 297. ‘ 

People with decided theories of heredity will agree or not agree with Fanny 
Hurst in Mannequin, but any reader will find it an interesting and clever book. The 
reader with “a love of things” or a taste for the unusual will find Selene Lester a kin- 
dred spirit and snatch with her the scarf with “the red berries and Ho Ho birds,” and 
open for the lost and found daughter the “sunshine room.” 


verybody’s Pepys. The diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660-69. Abridged from the 

Complete Text and edited by O. F. Morshead. Illustrated by Ernest 

Shepard. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 615. $3.50. 

A very fine unified abridgement of this famous diary of a young man. Piquant, 
humorous, spiced—it has, after three hundred and fifty years, the rich flavor of the 
fullness of modern living. Here was a man, possessed of all his faculties, who made 
able use of them for his physical, material, and spiritual enrichment. The world still 
applauds him as it praises and rewards others in whom honesty is compounded with 
the frailties of human touch. This rounded volume covers the period of 1660-69 dur- 
ing which Pepys rose from a penniless adventurer to be the secretary of the admiral- 
ty. “And so to bed,” as our hero ends a day’s chronicle 
Edith Wharton. By Robert Morss Lovett. New York: Robert M. McBride & 

Co., 1925. Pp. or. 

A careful, able biography, well documented. High scholarship of this order is 
the mark of Mr. Lovett’s success, as his inability to realize a human being is his fail- 
ure. So we have here not the woman, but the intellectual and social aristocrat, pro- 
ducer of superior literary chamber music, last of the straight-fibred Victorians, but 
unlike them in her questioning of dogmatic morality and her reliance on understand- 
ing and fine perception as a guide to righteousness. 
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Translations and Tomfooleries. By Bernard Shaw. New York: Brentano’s, 

1926. Pp. 276. $2.25. 

Our aged Fabian has done himself, as well as his Austrian benefactor, a service 
in this sharply edged translation of Siegfried Trebitsch’s three-act play, Jitta’s Atone- 
ment. Without it this scrapbook would have been only “Tomfooleries” lacking the 
usual tangle of Shaw’s mental fireworks. The Atonement mends a fracture of the 
seventh commandment in a way which makes the tragi-comedy of the divorce court 
ludicrous and silly. In addition there are six short plays filled to the brim with 


amusing, clever nonsense. 


Stories and Dramas. By Leo N. Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
Lydia Turin, Mrs. H. M. Lucas, and C. J. Hogarth. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 378. $2.50. 

Thirteen selections from the great Russian’s works—plays, short stories, and 
other narratives, hitherto unpublished, and now presented in one volume as a varied 
expression of a many-sided, long life of genius. The titles “When Love Dies,” “The 
Dream,” “How Russian Soldiers Die,” and “The Nihilist,” give some indication of 
the flavor of the contents, an unnecessary encouragement for those who have read 


the Resurrection. 


Plays for Strolling Mummers. Edited by Frank Shaw. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1926. Pp. 173. $2.00. 

Eight delightfully unique brief plays suitable for all amateur groups and, be- 
cause of the severe simplicity of the stage scenery, especially useful for traveling thea- 
ters. The collection includes Dancing Dolls by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, Theodore 
Pratt’s weird gastronomic fantasy, Inside Stuff, Great Moments by Raymond Moore, 
The Flirtation by Frank Forrester, and comedies by Alfred Capus, Colin Clements, 
Phillips Russell, and W. S. Gilbert. 


The Drums of Oude and Other One-Act Plays. By Austin Strong. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 90. $1.50. 


With the title piece are Popo, a morality pantomime; and the Little Father of 
the Wilderness, a short sentimental hit in praise of the early missionaries in America. 
Drums of Oude was performed many times during the war, at the front and else- 
where to strengthen the soldiers in the unthinking cast of Victorian patriotism. It is 
a stirring play of the Sepoy mutiny, admired as a model of craftsmanship by Pinero 


and Walpole. 


East Wind. By Amy Lowell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 240. 
$2.25. 

More of the terse, dramatic stories in verse written by Amy Lowell to touch to 
imaginative life the vivid splashes of color that underlie the drab exteriors of rural 
New England character. As the second of the three volumes of verse left for publica- 
tion at her death, East Wind is the lull following What’s O’Clock that arouses keen 
interest in the third. Yet there is in it much of the strength and aroma of Amy 
Lowell’s big, black cigars. 
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TEACHING 
Paul Paine’s Map of Adventure. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1926. $2.50. 
The sum of human adventure—stories, trails, voyages, explorations, and places 
to read about—how can they be lumped together, related and unified for boys and 
girls, for fathers, mothers, grandparents, all those who still feel the thrill and fascina- 
tion of Moby Dick, Paul Bunyan, Ulysses, Kim, and Wrangel Island? The answer is 
this alluring, illustrated wall-map done in colors and furnished with a book list. 


The Book of Play Production for Little Theatres, Schools, and Colleges. By 

Milton M. Smith. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1926. Pp. 253. $3.00. 

A complete manual for the play coach, dramatic student, or amateur actor. It 
details basic tried principle elaborated in the practical situations where they are of 
common value. Every phase of the work from organization for dramatics and choice 
of plays to directions for manufacturing costumes and business administration is 
carefully covered in the body of the book and in the sixty-five illustrations. The 
work is the result of Mr. Smith’s experience in the Horace Mann School and as in- 
structor in the summer school at Columbia. 

Theatre Practice. By Stark Young. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

Pp. 208. 

The arts of acting, production, and the elements of theater-design, with studies 
of stage illusion, color, light, music, movement, time, and the directors and play- 
wrights who developed individual technique as well as the plays themselves, are in- 
cluded in this well-written series of essays. The last chapter is a remarkable interpre- 
tative tribute to Duse, that rises in many places to lyrical melody and burns with the 


intensity of a sonnet. 


A Study of Costume. By Elizabeth Sage. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1926. Pp. 235. 

A historical outline of style in dress from the days of the ancient Egyptians to 
modern times. It details in an entertaining and readable manner the many significant 
changes in fashion that reveal the peculiarities and extremes of each age, stressing 
particularly those that have sociological importance. There are numerous reproduc- 


tions of old fashion-plates. 


English Expression. A study in curriculum-building. By Roy Ivan Johnson. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 106. 
Modern education insists as one of the tenets of scientific procedure that cur- 

riculum reorganization be constant and steadily progressive, not spasmodic and inter 

mittent. This careful study outlines a method and details a partial investigation in 

English composition. Tell us exactly what people do, what uses they make of English 

and we can proceed to construct a curriculum adapted to their needs—this is the 

thesis of the book. It is carried into practice in a very able activity analysis of letter 
writing. The study merits the attention of all serious teachers of English. 

Trends in American Secondary Education. Inglis Lecture, 1925. By Leonard 
V. Koos. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. 56. 

A highly concentrated overview of the currents of American life as they are 
demonstrated by shifts in the high schools of the Middle West. Mr. Koos finds the 
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democratization of our secondary system has resulted in a steady decline of the pro- 
portion of high-school graduates who enter the University of Minnesota and other 
higher institutions within the state. High schools have become predominantly non- 
college preparatory. His interpretation of this change and others is needed by every 
worker in the field. 


Four Essentials of Education. By Thomas Jesse Jones. Preface by Franklin H. 
Giddings. Introduction by Sir Michael E. Sadler. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 188. 

The four aims of education: (1) health and sanitation, (2) appreciation and 
use of environment, (3) the household and the home, and (4) recreation are as neces- 
sary to complex civilized life as they are to primitive existence. The difficult work of 
organizing society for these ends concerns intimately the doctor, the administrator, 
and the specialist as well as the teacher. Unless they can be woven into the web of 
modern education the whole must fail. 


Professional and Business Ethics. By Carl F. Taeusch. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. 370. $3.00. 

Chapter v of this carefully prepared statement of accepted practice deals with 
the “Ethics of the Teacher.” Professional standards, loyalty, co-operation, economic 
considerations, the administration of professional ethics, and the highest obligation 
of the pupil—whether to the state, himself, or the pupil—are the problems consid- 
ered. Exact annotation and reference to authority increase the value of the work 


for the research student. 


Case Studies in Educational and Vocational Guidance. By John M. Brewer 

and Others. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 243. 

One hundred case studies selected by thirteen workers in the field and arranged 
as a text in guidance for teachers and advanced students. The cases are organized 
about certain focal problems constantly recurrent in school life: the curriculum, in- 
terests, abilities, and personal issues. The lack of objective data prevents the careful 
scientific analysis attempted so successfully by Reavis of the University of Chicago. 
Youth and the Beautiful. “School Betterment Studies,” Vol. I, No. 1. Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania: Henry C. Frick Educational Commission, Union 

Trust Building. 

The exceedingly interesting report of the experiment carried out in the Pitts- 
burgh secondary system by the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission. It is a 
vital, documented answer by high-school youth to the question, “What is the reaction 
of modern secondary boys and girls to beauty and the fine arts when it is interpreted 
to them by Lorado Taft, S. H. Clark, Edward Howard Griggs, Bertha Kunz Baker, 
and Henry Turner Bailey ?” It is of value to all teachers. 


Student Relationships. By Walter G. Clippinger. With an Introduction by 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1926. Pp. 
145. $1.50. 
A kind of personal orientation course for college freshmen and high-school sen- 
iors. “The author has a conviction that for want of proper guidance and warnings in 
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the very beginning of their career, many Freshmen get a wrong start which leads 
them into habits which ultimately ruin their academic career.” This is, we take it, 
the good advice offered his students by Presidnet Clippinger at Otterbein College, and 
10wW given to a larger audience. 

History and Other Social Studies in the Junior High School. By Daniel C. 

Knowlton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 210. 

An able statement of an exceedingly interesting modern attempt to produce a 
laboratory course in junior high-school social studies. Reproductions of student 
papers, drawings, and written work document the book and carry conviction of the 
value of the course as it was conducted at the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 


and elsewhere. 

Training in Citizenship. By R. W. Hatch. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
> - » 442 
Sons, 1926. Pp. 338. 
“Learning by doing” applied to the teaching of civics in the secondary school. 


Much of the material has been taken from the author’s vital experiences in the Hor- 
ace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia, and presumably has been in part 





derived from the principles set down in the Foreword by William H. Kilpatrick. 
Many genuine teaching situations are detailed. 


READINGS AND TESTS 


Paul Paine’s Booklovers’ Map of America. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 

1926. $2.50. 

To take the child up on a great and high mountain and let him look down upon 
the kingdom of good books of America has always been one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of all real teachers of literature. It can now be realized with the aid of this dis- 
tinctive, finely made wall-map done in beautifully blended colors. It would be an 
ornament to a private library and will be a rallying point and a constant stimulus in 
any schoolroom or school library. 


Paul Paine’s Map of America’s Making. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1926. 
$2.50. 

One of three colorful, illustrated wall-maps for “those who would through 
books sail with the discoverers, seek freedom with the colonists, follow westward 
trails, and behold the building of our great republic.”” This venture marks both an 
innovation and a return to the fine old art of map-making. 


The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. Edited by Max J. Herzberg. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 242. 

One of the forerunners of the splendid modern School of Realism is now receiv- 
ing the acclaim denied him by a less artistic generation. Always bare, pungent, pow- 
erful, he was more the prophet than the craftsman, meteoric in the sudden flare of his 
short years of genius. This sound, annotated edition of his great classic of the Civil 
War is well prepared, with a brief introduction by the editor and some suggestive ex- 
ercises for literary and word study. Every school library should have a number of 


copies. 
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The Children of Odin. By Padraic Colum. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 282. 

The fine literary quality and the unusual artistry of this volume of tales based 
on the All-Father, Odin, make it unique in collections of Norse mythology. Publish- 
ers and artists, working together, may produce inviting volumes of ths type for the 
delight of children and their elders. It remains for librarians and teachers to see that 
the children have the opportunity to appreciate them. 

The Cruise of the Cachalot. By Frank T. Bullen. Edited by H. C. Schweikert. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 391. 

In the republication of such stirring whaling stories as Moby Dick, and this, is 
proof of the development of public taste. It is a book to delight every boy and all 
who love high adventure. 

The Carolinian. By Rafael Sabatini. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, 

by Barbara M. Hahn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 435. 
.Q2. 
lich-school literature of the same stirring order as Scaramouche and Captain 

The setting is in the Carolinas during the War of Independence and is prop- 
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erly stuffed with rapid action, adolescent chivalry, deep-dyed villains, and true-blue 

heroes and heroines. It is good melodrama for home reading in the English or history 
course. 

Mighty Men. By Eleanor Farjeon. Introduction by C. C. Barnes. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 211. 

Twenty-six famous tales re-told for the junior high school, illustrated, and 
printed in connection with a brief poem. Part I covers the period from Achilles to 
Julius Caesar, Part II from Beowulf to William the Conqueror. 

The Call of the Wild and Other Stories. By Jack London. With an Introduc- 
tion by Frank Luther Mott. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 268. 
Including a fine prefatory essay by the editor, and the stories “To Build a Fire,” 

“The Heathen,” and “The Strength of the Strong.” 

The Patrician. By John Galsworthy. With an Introduction by Bliss Perry. 
“Modern Student’s Library.”” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
Pp. 372. $1.00. 

An excellent edition of this modern classic. 

Ethan Frome. By Edith Wharton. “Modern Student’s Library.” New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 195. $1.00. 

Because of the author’s interesting analysis of her construction of her book, the 
first she has written of any of her works, this neat edition is a treasure for the student. 
The Toils and Travels of Odysseus. Translated by C. A. Pease and edited by 

Stella Stewart Center. “Academy Classics for Junior High Schools.” 

Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1926. Pp. 428. 

For this simple and melodious prose version of the Odyssey, Miss Center has 
provided the usual apparatus of a school edition, and also some other features that 
[Continued on second page following] 
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SIMONDS’S 


A Student’s History 
of English Literature 


Professor Bliss Perry says of this book— 


“Its points of excellence are its ease and simplicity of style, 
its skillful subordination of details, and the fresh enthusiasm 
with which the author describes the life and work of the 
great English writers. The suggestions for study show the 
hand of the accomplished teacher.”’ 


Illustrated. 526 pages, Crown 8 vo. $1.75. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Chicago 
New York COMPANY San Francisco 




















ANTHOLOGIES 


Containing the selections most suitable for classroom use. Chosen 
both for their literary value and their appeal to young people. 
Carefully edited, with notes that are really helpful. 


Manly: English Prose and Poetry—Revised 
From Old English translations to contemporary literature, 882 pages. Catalogs 
Wheeler and Long: Readings in American Literature 
From Bradford to Joyce Kilmer, 425 pages. 
Wheeler and Long: Readings in English Literature 
From Beowulf to John Masefield, 441 pages. Catalogue price § 
Calhoun and MacAlarney: Readings from American Literature 
From Captain John Smith to James Whitcomb Riley, 635 pages ‘atal ice 


Boynton: Milestones in American Literature 
From Bradford to Amy Lowell, 639 pages. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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will appeal to teachers—a garland of famous poems dealing with the epic and its 
characters; the whole of Act II, Scene 2, of Stephen Phillips’s Ulysses; and many ex- 
cellent illustrations. Pease’s version is undoubtedly one that the average American 


student will find easier to understand than other translations now in us¢ 


Seventeenth Century Essays. Selected and edited with an Introduction by 
Jacob Zeitlin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 346. 
A book of essays for the college class, covering the period from Bacon to Claren- 
don. Among others are: Barclay’s “The Beauty of Variety,” Ben Jonson’s “True 
Wit” and “On Certain Poets,” and Broune’s “Dogmatism.” The text is supplied with 


a lengthy introduction and a brief glossary. 


The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by Phyllis Preston. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 191. $.60. 
Thackeray’s little-known, uproarious fairy tale narrating the adventures of 
Bulbo, Giglio, Rosalba, and Angelica. It is illustrated with the great novelist’s own 
gargoylesque sketches, is annotated, and contains biographical notes and suggestions 


for dramatization 


Nineteen Modern Essays. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp 

231. $1.75. 

All the big names are here: Galsworthy, “Talking at Large’; Belloc on “Re- 
ality”; Wells on the “Future”; Stevenson on “Books”; Bennett with the “Middle- 
Class”; and Yeats concerned with “The Happiest of Poets.” The others are scholars 
like Gosse and less colorful men of the fiber of Lucas. 


Health Heroes: Walter Reed, Louis Pasteur, Edward Livingston Trudeau, Ed- 
ward Jenner. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1926. Five to 
each teacher free. 

These fine, pamphlet biographies are excellent supplementary reading material, 
full of new, freshly presented facts on four of the great men whose lives have erected 
the foundations of modern hygiene and health: Louis Pasteur, Edward Jenner, Ed- 
ward Trudeau, and Walter Reed. Teachers who make use of this excellent, free serv- 
ice will gain sound literature and help to push the health-makers ahead of the war- 
makers in public consciousness. Superintendents will be furnished five for each 


teacher in the system, free. 











VISIT ENGLAND , 
WITH AN EXPERT GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 
President Henry L. Southwick of Emerson College, Boston 


Tour of 51 days sails June 25, 1927. Visits the Eng- EURO OU S 
lish Lakes, Scotland, oot Coast, Sherwood Forest, 20 PEAN T R 
cathedrals and ve Fourteen day motor tour through England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium 
central and southern England, visiting the country of “eer : es y 2 
John Bunyan, Walter Scott, Shakespeare, the 18th cen- Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Monaco 
tury novelists, King Arthur, Lorna Doone, Charles Dilla tours cost the least in the end 
Kingsley, Trollope, Fielding, Isaak Walton, Chaucer ile lit dh oes : ee 

© prices of ocean passag © available 
and Dickens Special tour is arranged t w study at Oxford 

Pres. Southwick for the fourth time wil] contribute Tesonnen eniociatie _ ee 
out of his ripe scholarship and rich experience, to our Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla T: 
patrons’ understanding and enjoyment of English Liter with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in Great 
ature in the regions that form its backgrounds. This is Britain, including free 1 n n London, a Poetry 
a professional opportunity of first importance to all Reading by the English poet Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, etc. 
teachers of Literature. Send for illustrated circular. For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 

ee Soro 1207 18th Ave. South NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
441-E Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


announces her sixth series of summer 






































